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LS BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- W ANTED, an energetic ADVERTISEMENT ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
. “er MENT of SCIENCE, CANVASSER for an established high-class Monthly Periodical, SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
wen ee London, W. son —_ under Manager. Whole time required. Salary. 4l. per moath. 
he NEXT A ENERAL MEETING will be held and full particulars of experience and business connexion.— 
ame op WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. at BATH, Address, by letter only, Macazine, care of K. Wade, 98, High-street, TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEG E, 
Ss President Elect Kensington, W. FOREST HILI, 8.E., LONDON. 
, 
SIR a J. BRAMWELL, D.C.L. F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
NOTIC ONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested ANTED, a MAN (or MAN and WIFE), Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 
to give tice of their intention to offer Papers. without children, to act as CURATOR, METEOROLOGICAL Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll ; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Info n about lodgings and other local arrangements may be OBSERVER, and CARE-TAKER at the Museum and Library Buildings | Diehl, Signor Garcia, Professors Fontanier, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c 
obtained from the Locat Secretaries, 13, Old Bond-street, Bath. San hecee. Pog es par rok ag poe eet ee band’ Full List and references on application. Classes assemble Sept. 25. 
A. T. ATCHISON, ‘Secretary. —- stating age (and scientific qualifications, ee ay tS bay rat oh eeegie bg chyna leg 
monials and references, to be forw: not later than 
oFem,f PABIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, | 2m inant, co Major Pincxx, Honorary Secretary, Truro : MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD. 
( t BRITISH SECTION. 
The Right Hon. P. DE KEYSER, Lord Mayor, Chairman. HE PROPRIETOR of an old-established WANTED, an experienced PRINCIPAL ART MASTER to give DAY 
The LORD BRASSEY, K C.B., Vice Chairman. CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER (Daily and Weekly) is desirous | and EVENING INSTRUCTION. Salary, 2501. per annum. The Master 
The Executive Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for the of cor ding with a G of g Press experience with a | appointed will be required to uty on th next.— 
right to PRINT, SELL. and OBTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS for the view to PARTNERSHIP. Capital required about 5,000/.—Address, by Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with refer- 
OFFICIAL CATALUGUE of the British Section. Information may be | letter, M. D., care of Messrs. R. F. White & Son, 33, Fleet-street, | ences, to be sent to the undersigned on or before August 20th. Personal 
obtained - ee to the Secretary, 2, Walbrook, E.C. Tendersto | London, E.C. application to individual seiaiat pas ae a ae a 
be sent in by August 3ist. D ATT, 
vn,” ; ISS ETHEL DICKENS'S TYPE-WRITING 6, St. James’s-square, Manchester. Clerk of the Board. 
ready, RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY, | 4°4_ oFFice, 26, Wellington-street, Strand (over the Office of All the . ; 
a OCTOBER and NOVEMBER, 1888. The New Gallery, Regent. | Year Round). MSS. copied. Price List on application. THE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the LEICESTER 
ed street, W. SCHOOL of ART being VACANT, the Committ:e are prepared 
. Textiles ; Gold and Silversmiths’ Work, including Enamelling; Metal YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, | to receive applications for the appointment. 
mn Aldé, ) he TP i Rpg ad — = Design; Wall Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or the The duties to commence on MONDAY, October Ist next. 
sre Carving ; Modelling; Gukitet bani D ass; Wood and | Hammond Type-Writer with speed and accuracy.—Misszs E. B. and I. Candidates are requested to forward their testimonials to the Hon. 
8 ; ; ng. Farran, 34, Southampton-street, Strand.—Pupils Taught. Secretary of the School of Art, Hastings-street, Leicester, on or bef 
All Work intended for Exhibition must be delivered at the New N y 20 ; ~ acthien eacticulalll tae 
* MONDAY, August 20th, from whom also any further particulars ma; 
Gallery the 17th, 18'h, or 19th of September. YPE RITER \4 1] Ri be obtained ’ 
Particulars and Forms of Application will be forwarded as required. -WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., ly ays, le- atest 
hot ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary views, eaeanees Legal or other, Articles, Oe Ma tebiae eocetney 
. 0 : : and d h ‘erms moderat pli opies.—Address E. TicaR, Tv 
Tag ic ISH EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888, 27, Maitland Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. j RxSuzce at ae RITISE ee ee 
NOW 3 a ° a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of University distinction, at a salary of 
cee "TYPE-WRITING, in best style, at ld. per folio. 6001. a year. Further particulars may be obtained from ALFRED 
{ LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLaDDING, Bourne, Esq., B.A., at the Training College, Borough-road, London, 
PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W 8.E., to whom wy bcp seg te slap of printed testimonials, 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES, pence ici enaene niin may be sent not later than September 20th. 
os or or r . x 
OPEN 9 a.m. to 10.30 P.a. VISITING TUTORSHIP. French, German, Italian, English, NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
Admii : 9 &c.; used to Travel; good refs. Expenses and moderate salary.—H. P., and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
mission, One Shilling : Season, 21s. ‘cakomaba a 2 h 
“ 1, road, S.W. Reins Lt ante in LATIN is eds ae may 
Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. : i i he a 
ready, Improved service vid West Kensington and Addison-road Stations. Omni- A*® experienced LADY TEACHER WISHES Cardiff, July 2ist, 1888. 
y. buses every few minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia. for WORK in London or the Suburbs. Subjects—English, 
ready, i Sathempect Oana ve Ad ee cares pene Higher NEW SOUTH WALES, 
ocal Honours Certificate.— ess E. G., May’s Advertising ces te a : 
| HE CREMATION SOCIETY of ENGLAND.— | i560, Piccadilly. NIVERSITY of SYDNEY.—Applications are 
y Bawn. 5.000. are REQUIRED to BUILD a CHAPEL, WAITING-ROOMS. 
and LODGE on the Society’s grounds at Woking. Donations will be Ta] x * * invited from Gentlemen qualified te fill the Uflce of LECTURER 
gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Secretary. W. Eassiz, Esq., C.E., Russian LESSONS given by Educated Native. He ace Uairione GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE in the 
Il, Argyle-street, London, W., and also at the Office of the Society, 83, Practical and easy method.—Apply by letter to M. Evcne, | °7¢R¢Y Vmiversity. ; 
Wigmore-street, London, W. 8, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, W.C. CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT. 
Amount received up to date, 1,770. 15s. ne ser pale per annum, to date ig penenare Ist, reg ek if the 
PANISH Italian French German Portu ese. ecturer shall not then have arrived in Sydney, from the day of his 
? ival. Note—The Acad ¥ 3 ! 
R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES,— S Dutch, Swedish, & —PRIVATE LESSONS by Native Pp ee ee ne ener 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘ Academy Notes,’ &c., is | (visiting Government Colleges). SELECT CONVERSATIONAL 7 gag’ will be ble at six months’ notice on either 
all now making arrangements for 1888-9, including his POPULAR LECTURE | CLASSES (Two to Three Hours) for Advanced Pupils. Only one | side. 
. on ‘Pictures of the Year,’ Tne Royal Academy, and Paris Salon, 1888, | Foreign Language spoken in each Class. Books and Documents Trans- 3. The Lecturer will be required to deliver Lectures as directed by the 
illustrated by Lime-light.—Address 103, Victoria-street, Westminster. lated. Literary and C ial Correspond Students prepared | Professor of Modern Literature (Professor MacCailum, M.A. ), and gener- 
for .. “¥" i _ ao —— Soe Oe foe ay to act under his instructions - He will also be required to take part 
. Lessons by Co! jpondence.— , Lombard- n the annual examinations of students. 
OPULAR SCIENCE LECTU RES, illustrated | street and West-End.—Principal, Seiior VIVAR. ; 4. The Lecturer will not be allowed to engage in any other profession 
> wanes Bzpetimenes, by ERIC STUART BRUCE, Esq. pe Sabena. gtereee bap te kanye P 
.A. Oxon, .Met.Soc. New Prospectus on application. Dat . . . The sum of 80. will be allowed to defray travelling expenses from 
booking for Season 1888-9.—Address E. Bruce, En, Wilton woane, Fin. USSIAN, Arabic, Turkish, Greek, &c.—PRIVATE England to Sydney, this sum to be returned 0 the Univerney in event 
treet, Kensington, London, W. UV LESSONS by Native aan (visiting Government Schools). | of the oad cateeoe ao Sei aan bes the expiration of 
ips. RUSSIAN CONVERSATIONAL SSES for Officers and Private two years from the date of entering upon his duties. 
Gentlemen. Books, &c, Translated Pupils visited. Principal, Seiior 6. Applications,stating Candidate's age, and accompanied by six copies 
IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or CURATOR, | VIVAR.—The LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE, 39, Lombard-street and | of testimonials, must be sent, on or before September Ist next, to the 
Poche : es a. of practical experience and | West-End. ——T ae Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, Vic- 
abits, an ENT where energetic work would la-street, Lo 1 OW. 
be appreciated. The highest references offered.— E DANIEL COOPER, 
change-street, Norwich.” ae Pe amy AUSANNE.—MIss ANDREAE offers Comfortable Acting-Agent-General for New South Wales. 
z —, ben Béweational _civanmens, to YOUNG uApem. August Ist, 1888. 
pecial care of delicate girls. ighest references.—Apply 8, Avenue de 
me Boz0ucH of BRIGHTON FREE LIBRARY. la Gare, Lausanne ; or Bell House, Clapham Common, London. [HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES 
: . PROFESSORSHIP ot ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
,NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Town Council are about to M CH. DORANGE recoit dans sa famille des | and MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. — Applications for the 
yf * Molly’ ae of the FREE LIBRARY at a salary of = ° neuhyas pour leur APPRENDRE le FRAN(@AIS.—S’adresser a Rote ei gene! a r ene pee ae engi g 
le ‘ours, Rue de la Caserne, No. 19. Réfé » & a d Es K.C.M.G. C.B., Agent-General for Sout ustralia, at 8, Victoria 
aan pagent mbpebgd sega ned to hold any other appointment or | Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 4” | Chambers, \ Gaeta pn lee eee rpichee ats . aS ss ye any - 
to attend daily during the hours appointed for ie foe b ae ge Sexton usag be ebenines at the Agent-General’s Office." ible teats 
loan to the public. He must be of thorough business habits, and possess ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
a os ae and experience of library work, and he will be TEACHERS, 5, Fitzroy-street, W. ae ee oo appre pe oa te tox ed ft 
jeon. take charge of, superintend wb ae apie bject to the Statutes, the appointment wi or a fixed term o: 
rje0n, Maney of ths thatttanon,? = » and be responsible for the | 4 PULL COURSE of TRAINING is provided for LADIES desirous R.. ~4 10.4 will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some 
Applications for the above appointment, stating age, late or present | Of entering Girls’ Public Schools. Ciass Teaching under supervision. | subsequent year by six months’ notice on either side. 
ecupation an with testimonial are t addressed to | Model ana Criticism Lessons. Kindergarten training. Preparation for The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than 
me, and endorsed “‘ Application for the Appoi of Librarian,” ang | Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local (Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s | March Ist, 1889. In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the 
bbe det at my office at the Town Hall before 1 o'clock in the ‘after- | Examinations. Schol mipsoffered. TERM BEGINS SEETEMERE 12h. | salary will be paid from January 1st, TOO. is ss aasee 
. the 18th day of August, 1838. ~“ ress 'RINCIPAL, The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for 
Linewenal application te Members of the Town Council or to the ————— | the iateruntion of candidates. 
im i 2 
De considered ore trey Gr on behalf of Candidates for the office will (OVEN TRY.—KING HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, CHAPTER 1V—OF PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. : 
FRANCIS J. TILLSTONE, Town Clerk. 8. Each Professor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have 
ion. Town Hall, Brighton, August 3rd, 1888. sii : m.. om new b uthding d in twelve acres of playground. —- may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appoint- 
'wo Scholarships of 100/. a year and three of 55/., tenable at the 2 
. e 8 4 4. Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Pro- 
: Youn G JOURNALIST of exceptional experience Seen thamiine, Giatnend, pF yn tg Ray fessor or Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council 
oa and promise seeks ENGAGEMENT on first-class Journal where | School. Studies for elder boys.’ Terms for Boarders, 52l.a year.—For | ™ay appoint a substitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and 
Ddition. there is an opening for “ special’ work. Used to all kinds of d iptive | EF &c., apply to the Head Master, Rev. W. W. S. Escorr such substitute shall receive such proportion, not exceeding one-half, of 
uthor Yriting, _ can take a verbatim note. Knowledge of Music and the = ae Laep ebicenee ass. é the salary of the Professor or Lecturer so incapacitated as the Council 
—MERLIN, 35, Woodville-road, Cathays, Cardiff. shall direct. : : 
oat HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING | ,,° {ime trom performing the duties and Tecetving the salary thereot 
A GENTLEMAN a Graduate of Oxford who has FARMS (Limited), Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. any Professor whose continuance in his office or in the performance of 
had some considerable Experience of Lit Wass. ix desi For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. the duties thereof shall, in the opinion of the Council. be injurious to 
ot finding EMPLOYMENT in connexion with a Newspaper or Magazine. The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,850 acres. the progress of the Students or to the interests of the University, Bro, 
Reviewing or other work in the department of literature preferred.— Prosp on lication to the Secretary. vided that no such dismissal shall have effcct until confirmed by the 
dress Lirzratune, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. NIVERSITY HAL VE'NG Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any 
7 ERS ALL, RDON-S political association ; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) 
— GENTLEMAN (Twenty-two) who intends U ETT GORDON-SQUARE, give private inetraction or deliver lectures to persons not being students 
aapital wee Pongo nage RR soa at. a a i gated oe 2. oe of English 7. The Professors and Lecturers shall he cots reves the Gales 
ROV “ n-class terature as University ege, London. Examinations as the Council shall direct, but no Professor cr Lecturer 
. Apey JOURNAL (Liberal). Would come for a probationary Dean—H. FORSTFR MORLEY, M A. D 8c., Fellow of the College. shall be required to examine in any subject which it is not his duty to 
references given ana ay : sheet sal od if prospect promising. Strictest A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University | teach. 4 
stating quired.—Apply, in the first instance, by letter, | College. 8. During Term, except on Sundays and Public Holidays, the wl.ole 
time of the Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for .he 





full facts, to Jovanatist, p 
Inn-fields, London, W.C. 5 iad caine 








For particulars apply to the Parncrpar or Dean, at the Hall; or to 
Mr. Hagry Brown, at the Office of University College, Gower-street. 





purposes of the University. 
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U NiveRsiry of ABERDEEN. 


The CHAIR of CHEMISTRY in this UNIVERSITY, in the patronage 
of the University Court, being about to become VACANT by the retire- 
ment of Professor Brazier, by a minute of the said Court Candidates are 
requested to lodge applications, with such testimonials as they may 
think ay in the hands of the Secretary of the Court, Ronert WALKER, 

, University Library, Aberdeen, on or before the 15th day of 
ee ‘ensuing. 

The Secretary will afford such further information as may be desired. 


University of Aberdeen, 4th August, 1888. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1888-89 are NOW READY. 
1. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
2. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4. DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
5. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value 12/. to 100. per annum). 


Apply to Mr. Cornisu, Piccadilly ; or at the College 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE vege the a= School and the Department of Fine 
Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will 
be given at 3 p.m. by Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.8. 


Professors. 


F. Althaus, Ph.D.—German. 
Rev. 8. Beal, B.A.—Chinese. 
Edward Spencer Beesley, M.A.—Ancient and Modern History. 


Cecil Bendall, on = —Sans'! ee 

Rev. T. R.S. F.G.S.—Geology and Mineralogy 
AS Golcemid Professorship). 

A J. Church, M.A — 

T. W. Anhys Davids, LL.D. Ph D. —Paliand Buddhist Literature. 

Antonio Farinelli, L.B—Italian Language and Literature. 

J.A. Fieming, M.A. D.Sc.—Electrical Technology. 

G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R.S.—Physics. 

H. 8. Foxwell, M.A —Political Economy (Newmarch Professorship). 

Alfred Goodwin, M.A.—Greek. 

Charles Graham, D.Sc. F.I.C.—Chemical Technology. 

Alexander Henry, M.A. LL.B.—Jurisprudence. 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A.—Mathematics, 

A. H. Keane, B.A.—Hindustani. 

Alex. B. W. Kennedy, M.Inst.C E. F.R.S.—Engineering and Me- 
chanical Technology. 

H. Lallemand, B.-é:-Sc.—French ase and Literature. 

E. Ray Lankester, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S.—Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy (Jodrell Professorshi ip). 

A. Legros —Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 

Rev. D. W. Marks.—Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 

Henry Morley, LL.D.—English Language and Literature. 

A. F. Murison, M.A —Roman Law 

Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B. —Applied Mathematics. 

é. ©. Postgate, M A —Comparative Philology. 

W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.S.—Chemistry. 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Persian. 

G. Croom Robertson, M.A.—Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 
Prefessorship). 

E. A. Schiifer, F R.S.—Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 

T. E. Scrutton, M.A. LL.D. ie reife Law and History. 

T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A.—Architectur 

L. a et ernon Harcourt, M.A. M. Inst. C. E.—Civil Engineering and 














veying. 

F. Ww" Oliver. B.A.D Sec (Lecturer).—Botany. 

Vacant.—Archzology (Yates Professorship). 

Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. may be awarded annually; 
among these are included Three Andrews Entrance Prizes, of the value 
of 30]. each, the exam.nation for which begins on September 27th. The 
regulations as to these, and any further information as to Classes, Prizes, 
&c., may be obtained from the Srcrerary 


| deateaiealiad COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


SESSION 1888-89 will open on TUESDAY, October 16. and the 
SUPPLEMENTAL, MATRICULATION, and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
re eg will be proceeded with, on the dates laid down in the College 

Jalendar. 

The LECTURES in ARTS, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING will 
commence on TUESDAY, October 30; and the LAW LECTURES on 
December 4. 

The SUMMER MEDICAL CLASSES will commence on May 1, except 
BOTANY, which will begin on April 1 

The following Scholarships will be open to competition at the com- 
mencement of the Session, under the conditions laid down in the College 
Calendar. Junior Scholars are exempted from one-half of the Class Fees 
for the Courses prescribed to Students of their faculty and standing 
(Honour Courses excepted) during the Term of Scholarship — 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. Annual Value, 24/. 
Fifteen are awarded for proficiency in Literature, viz. : 
Five open to Students of the First Year. 
Five ” Second Year. 
Five ” »” Third Year. 
Fifteen are awarded fer proficiency in Science, viz. : 
Five open to Students of the First Year. 
Five Second Year. 
Five Third Year. 

There is no Examination for the Scholarships in Literature and Science 
of the Third Year; they are held by the Scholars of the Second Year of 
the previous Session, under such regulations as the Council may pre- 


scribe. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. Annual Value, 20/. 
—_ _— to Students of the First Year. 
wo » Second Year. 
One 9” ”» Third Year. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Annual Value, 25) 
ed —s to Students of the First Year. 








” ” 


»» Second Year. 
Two ” 2 Third Year. 
Two » “s Fourth Year. 


FACULTY OF LAW. Annual Value, 203. 
— open to Students of the First Year. 
” Second Year. 
4 - Third Year. 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. Annual Value, 40/. 
Eight open to Matriculated Students under the conditions laid down 


in the Calendar. 
ENDOWMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1. A SULLIVAN SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of about 40/., 
tenable ee ears 

2. An EMILY LADY PAKENHAM ciate of the annual 
value of 4 25l., tenable fer two yea 

3. A PORTER SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 5°/ 
for two years. 

4. A DUNVILLE STUDENTSHIP, tenable for ag years, of the value 
of for the first year and 0U/. for the second yea 

The EXHIBITION connected with the Royal ‘Academical Institution 
will be awarded at the same time. 

The COLLEGE CLASSES embrace the branches of instruction 
required for admission to the Civil and Military Services, and for the 
Indian and other Public Competitive Examinations. 

: For further information see the Belfast Queen's College Calendar for 
848-9; 


” 


, tenable 


3 or apply, personally or by letter, to the Registrar of the College. 
By order of the President, 
JOHN PURSER, LL.D, 


Registrar. 





S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION ons ng on cenines. October 1st, 1888. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the collegiate regulations. The Hospital comprises a service ‘of 748 beds 
(including 70 for convalescents at Swanley). For further particulars 
apply personally or by letter to the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130/. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 26th and Following Days. 
One of the value of 1301 will be awarded to the best Candidate at this 
Examinatiou under Twenty Years of age, if of sufficient a For the 
other, the Candidates must be under Twenty-five Years of a; 

The subjects of Examination are Physics, eer Sotany, and 
Biology. No Candidate to take more than four subjec’ 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 20/ ) wilt be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and any two of the three following languages :—Greek, French, and 
German. 

The Classical Subjects ae — of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 18 

Candidates must not have a to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Medicai Schoo 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hespital in the October succeeding the Examination, and are 
eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships and Prizes. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOLARSHIPS OBTAINABLE aba STUDENTS AT 
81 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITA 


At saan Entrance genera in eee ee oe = 

nior ee oe o 
Jeaffreson Exhibition ., ee om 20 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition mM.» . ee oe 50 

Shuter Scholarship, Anatomy, Physiology, ‘and Materia 
Medica 50 

At End of First Year: “Phree Junior ‘Scholarships, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Materia Medi 30, 20 

At End of Second Year: Senior Spins ee Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry 50 

At End of Third and later Years: Kirke's Scholarship (in Clinical 
Medicine) and Medal .. . o oe - ee 30 


Brackenbury Scholarships — 
In Medicine .. oe o oe . - oe o 30 


In Surgery 30 
Lawrence Scholarship (in Medicine, Surgery, and Mia- 
wifery) and Meda oe oe 42 


For particulars, peatecrasrnll may be made. to the Wa ARDEN of the 
College, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


MPYHE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


The WINTER SESSION, wind ime Tied on MONDAY, October 
te} ang the hehe will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, 
BS reece Address will be delivered by W. 





MEDICAL 


Qc 

FOSTER, Es 

TWO ENT ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 1001. and 60/.) will be Open 
for Competition on September 27th and 28th 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new 
Theatre, Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, 
Student's Room, and Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Sixteen Resident 
Hospital appointments Open to Students 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum 1s 1001. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Kesidential College adjoins the Eby Series and provides accommo- 
dation for Thirty Students and a Resident 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be ae from the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. EWART, at 





4PM. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Com- 

ne in October 

AS CHOLARSHIP, value 1251, for the sons of medical men who 
mE entered the school as bond fide first year students during the 
current year. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 501., 
mencing their studi 

3. A SCHOLARSHIP, value 90/., open to all students who have 
entered the school during the e year, and who have passed the 
were ot M.B. since October, 

4 SCHOLARSHIP, ogee 651", for’ students who, having been signed 
up A or ae ene e Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 

.B., have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 100/. Exhibition; the William Brown 40/1. Exhibition; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32/.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, val ue 
101. 10s ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, ago any hg ird year 
students, of 101. 10s. aad 3 the Brodie Prize in Surg: e Acland 
ie in ; the edal; and Sit , Ry Clarke's 


open to all students com- 





Pri 

All ‘hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of eT 
and are open to the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100/. and board and lodging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
mittee 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class-Kooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B. Dean. 


NUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
WINTER SESSION commences on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 Beds, of which 500 are in constant occupa- 
tion. There are Wards for Obstetric and Ophthalmic cases, and other 
Special Departments. Special Classes are held in the Hospital for 
Students preparing for the Examinations of the University of London 
and other Higher Examinations. 





toi 7, 


S?- THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
bert Embankment, London, S. 

The WINTER Prec of 1888-89 will commence on October Ist, 

wher an —ranay Address will be delivered by Dr. CULLING: 


WORTH, a 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 Guineas ang 


601. respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for com. 
petition. The examination will be held on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
September. and the subjects will be Sorrel and Physics, with either 
Botany or “sone le at the option of Candida 

peci are held oe the ye year for the “ Preliminary 
Scientific” and * ie Tatermodiate M.B.” Examinations of the University of 
) Lab 


wee 
dditi y for the hi 
bon recently provided. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without extra charge, 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also seve: 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures er to Hospital Practice. and soma! arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Medical Fee Ty clergymen, and private families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive students for residence and sepevusion, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secreta eee 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be En troen | the Medica) 
Secretary, Mr. Grorcr RENDLE. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY, 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — Apply ‘tor particulars, a 

Dosseror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 

C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Transfer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 

Fleet-street, E.C. 


& MITCHELL & CO, are instructed to DISPOSE 
e OF the COPYRIGHT of an Pg LONDON WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, representing a large inte’ R. reasons for dis- 
posal. Principals only or their Solicitors ren ith. A Partnership 


might be arrang 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an important CONSERVa. 
TIVE (County) PAPER within 60 miles of London. Old established, 
Large Jobbing Business. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of one of the oldest LONDON 
LOCAL PAPERS. Very large Geel full and excellent Plant, large 
Advertising Connexion. Good jobbing business.—Principals only or their 
Solicitors treated with. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an important WEEKLY 

eae in South Wales. Old established. Good circulation and con- 
nexion, 


OC MITCHELL & CO. desire to inform their 
e Correspondents that they should indicate Capital they desire to 
invest, Politics, and District. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘urchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Brekete @ or r Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR’S AGENT and 
ee Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publish ates m behalf “ Authors. 
of Literary Property aeatetalie Hasse le Opinions obtained. 
Twenty years’ a Highest references. Consultations free.- 
la, Paternoster-row, 


ig of Advanced Physiology hay 
































ESTABLISHED 1820. 
WEBTHEIMER, LEA & C0, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PRINTERS, 
Crrcvs- poieoau Lonpon-waLt, Lonpon, E.C. 
Books, papers, and Works for Learned Societies 
and Authors carefully produced in the best style on moderate terms 
Printing in all Languages. 





Telephone 467. 
WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho. 


graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING-— 

Messrs. KING, SELL & RAILTON, Lp., High-Class eras “ 
Publishers, 1 12, Gough. -square, and 4, art, Fleet-street, E.C., are 
re to undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of first-class 
NEWSPAPERS, MA’ 
Pho ag age ARTICLES of ASSOCIATION, 

ENCE, &c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the lates 
paren in Machinery, the most modern English and Ragen 9 Type, 
and they employ none but first-class workmen. fered 
upon the Premises for Private Editorial and Advertising Omices. 2 Arrange 
ments can also be made to undertake the Advertising Department. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRABY. 


All the Best and most Popeler Books of the Season are in circulation 
Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Axxvx. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annxvw. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annem. 

















. MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains Be ‘Thousand Volumes of 
dard and other Works fro! and now 








APPOINTMENTS —The House-Surgeoncies, the House-Phy 
Dresserships, and all other Appointments, are made strictly in accord- 
ance with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. 
There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the 
Hospital practice being systematicaily employed for instruction, so that 
Students who have completed their =a studies elsewhere may 
enter at once upon the practice of the Hos; 

ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPsS,.—Open Rchoiarship of 125 Guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarship of 
125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 

PRIZES are open to Students in their various years amounting in the 
aggregate to more than 3001 

During the past year the accommodation in the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
and PATHOLGGICAL DEPARTMENTS has been greatly increased, and 
a STUDENTS’ CLUB has been opened in the Hospital, containing a 
Dining-Room, Reading-Rooms, and a large Gymnasium 

COLLEGE —A Residential College is in course of erection upon a site 
immediately contiguous to the Hospital to accommodate about Fifty 
Students, in addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. Perry, 
Guy's Hospital, London, S.E. 





= Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, LIMITE), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
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BrancH OFFices: 18. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPS 


A®t COLLECTORS can INSURE in the BES! 


OFFICES, at reduced rates, and upona — m guaran’ sying 1? 
yment of claims, which an ordinary policy does not, 4 applying 
Peeasr IvevrER’s Protection Soctery, 43, Botolph-lane, E. 
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cas AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


Admission free. 
4%, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(about Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
On view from 10 to 6 daily, 


fhe GREAT MASTERS. Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio, 
Rembrandt, Van ae Murillo, &c. Reproduced in Autotype 
Permanent Photogra| from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, baci Me Maa id, Sistine Chapel, National Gallery, London, 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and 
t interest to lovers of Art. isitors are quite welcome to come 

—* them, and they wit ee not be solicited to make purchases. 
For further particulars send for the Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, 
196 pp., free per post for sixpence. 


Oo L D PARI 8. 
10 Etchings by C. Méryon, 


Reproduced on Copper by the tae Process, and 
accompanied w: 


Preface and aes a by 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates we attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman paper cut-out 
mounts, and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. 


Price Three Guineas. 


FREE BY POST. 
AUTOTyrE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA- 


TIONAL ART. A Pamphlet. 40 pp. Containing a Description 

Tee eer for Decorating the Home with appropriate 

Pictures, 8 ort Lists of pegs of the most celebrated Works, with 

4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 
(About twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


dt REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
necessary to tic.\r PRESERVATION, effected with every 

regard to ~ safest and most eauri: 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studie 





us treatment, by 
él, George-street, Portman-square, W. 








Catalogues. 


L LiI#=°§ & ELV E Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
rie fade on moderate terms. 
CAT. UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE 


ARE and CURIOUS BOOKS on Out-of-the- 
way Subjects, rege eer printed.—For Catalogue, apply 
H. 8. Nicuors, Bookseller, 8: 


J E, GARRATT & CO., 48, Southampton-row, 

e Holborn, W.C.—CATALOGUE (No. 2) of SCARCE and CURIOUS 

BOOKS for the Collector, and Library Editions of Standard Works in 
all Classes of Literature, gratis on receipt of address. 

















FoR SALE (Second Edition), FEW HUNDRED 
COPIES of POPULAR SHILLING WORK of FICTION. To 
the Trade only at 5s. per dozen (thirteen as twelve). Specimen copy, 
6d. post free.—Address Gro. Bripcer, Wholesale and Remainder Book- 
seller, 78, Netherwood-road, Londo: 


AMPSTEAD.—Very attractive ROOMS (Bed- 

Room and Sitting-Room) in ‘‘ Country” House on Heath, near 

Jack Straw’s Castle, offered to Student or Lady or Gentleman of ‘quiet 

habits. Arrangements for partial board preferred. Rooms 30s. a week 

permanency.—Address Lex, care of Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON (Author 
of ‘A System of Psychology,’ Longmans, 1884), Dr. 
WM. A. HAMMOND (Author of several Works on Mind 
ie Nerves), and others, testified in the Supreme Court 
of New York, on 26th July, that LOISETTE’ Pie 
8 stem is original and of great value, so G. 
‘ellow's books containing Prof. LOISETTE’S LESSONS 
were confiscated.—For Lectures, Lessons, and Prospec- 
tuses apply only to 
Prof. A. Loiserre, 37, ‘New Oxford-street, London. 


COINS. 


§ P IN KE & 8 O N, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
3, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 
Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 








MEMORY 











The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 


Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 


—_.. 








Sales by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
M*. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 

PLa’ Pear ROR 17, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, CAMERAS, LENSES, 
T other Be Apparates a first-class’ makers— 
len opes — Telesc: pera, eld Glasses — Magic 
ae - ia Oatvente Electrical, = Chemical Appliances— 
and the us us Property. 


A Portion of the hag of the late J. N. HIBBERT, Esq.; 
the M Library of the late 
GEORGE SIM, for. ‘FS. A.; a Portion of the Library 

of A. P. CRA WFORD, £sq.; and Books, &c., relating to 

Kent, from the Library of the late J,’ F. STREAT- 

FEIL , Hsq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 13. and Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late J. N. HIB. 
, Esq.; an important Collection of Books and Engravings relating 
to the County of Kent from the Library of the late J. F. STREAT- 
FEILD, Esq.; a Portion of the Library of A. P. CRAWFORD, Esq.; the 
ene and Miscellaneous Library of the late GEORGE SIM, Esq 2 
of Edinburgh, and other Properties, the whole comprising Books 
saan to the Fine Arts, Topography, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Theology, Natural History, Archeology, Bibliography, Poetry, the 
Drama, &c.—First Editions of the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
other ie pte Authors, &c. Also Books printed in the Fifteenth Century 
—Early Latin Bibles, &e. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of four 
stamps. 








Library f- the late J. BRAMSTON STANE, Esq., of 
Buckfield, Basingstoke, Hants, &c. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- sy ante W.C., on WED- 
NESDAY, August 1b, and Four Following Days (Sunday excepted), at 
ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late J. BRAM- 
STON STANE, Esq., and other Properties, comprising numerous County 
Histories and Local’ Topographical Books—Books of Prints and Architec- 
ture—Collected Works of Standard Authors—and Books in General Litera- 
ture, including Morant’s Essex—Stow’s Survey by Strype—Guillim’s 
Heraldry—Kit-Cat Club—Microcosm of London—a fine Illuminated MS. 
by Henry Midolle—Ancient MSS. on Vellum—Illuminated Roll of the 
Kuran—Pyne’s Royal Residences—Dugdale’s Monasticon—Beauties of 
England and Wales, Large Paper—an Unpublished MS. of Notes on 
Devonshire Churches, with numerous Drawings of Arms by Arthur J. 
Jewers, Esq., of Wells—Tyndale Testaments of 1536 and 1549—Cranmer 
Bible, 1569, and other Old Bibles—Whittingham’s British Poets, 100 vols. 
morocco—Salisbury Missal, 1554, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


NOTES 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1888, 
WITH INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Is NOW BREAD Y. 








AND 


QUERIES 





Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 





HOUGHTS on THEISM and the NEW 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. Dedicated to the Worship of God and the 
Service of Man. Price 3s. 6d. 
“The book is thoughtful and devout, and is enriched , With many 
extracts from eminent divines, a 





Christian. Register, Boston, Tee, U.S.A. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
L Pe’. 


> 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE 


OR, THE WAR OF THE LITTLE HAND. 


By H, RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘ She,’ ‘ Allan Quatermain,’ &c, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE 
WEST INDIES; 

OR, THE BOW OF ULYSSES. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo., 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 





MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, 


Ethics and Natural Law. By JOSEPH RICKABY, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW EDITION OF GWILT’S ARCHITECTURE. 


An ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE: Historical, a and Practical. By 
JOSEPH GWILT, F.S. . F.R.8.A. Illustrated with 
about 1,700 pao Met ony on Wood. New Edition, 
Revised, Portions Rewritten, and with Additions, by 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Royal 8vo, 2/. 12s. 6d, 


CABINET EDITION OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of 


KING GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and 
QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late CHARLES C. F. 
GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those 
Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, C.B. D.C.L., 
Foreign Member of the Institute of France, 8 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





ww rw the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


—-——_- 
MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES, 


GREAT WRITERS. 


Latest Volumes :— 
LIFE of GOETHE. By JAMES SIME, 


Now ready, AUGUST Volume— 
LIFE of CONGREVE. By EDMUND GOSsE. 


To be followed by— 


LIFE of BUNYAN. By Canon VENABLES. 
(Ready August 25. 


Volumes in preparation by W. L. Courtney, Oscar 
Browning, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘‘GREAT WRITERS.” 


An issue of all the Volumes in this Series will be published, 
printed on Large Paper of extra quality, in handsome binding, 
demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d, per Volume. 

Each Volume contains a complete Bibliography, compiled 
by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Museum. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 


Well printed on fine-toned paper, with red-line border, and 
strongly bound in cloth. Each volume contains from 300 to 





350 pages. Bindings:—Cloth, red edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut 
edges, ls. ; red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; padded morocco, gilt 
edges, 5s. ; and in haif-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety 


of new reproductions of old tints). 
Latest Volumes :— 


POEMS of OnSTAN. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 


AUGUST Volume now ready— 
ELFIN MUSIC: an Anthology of Fairy Poetry. 
Edited by ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
To be followed by— 
POEMS of SOUTHEY. Edited by SipNEy R. 


THOMPSON. (Ready August 25. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 


Latest Volumes :— 
The LIFE of LORD HERBERT ai CHERBURY 
With an Introduction by WILL H. DIRCK 
AUGUST Volume now ready— 


ENGLISH PROSE from MAUNDEVILE to 
THACKERAY. Chosen and Edited by ARTHUR GALTON. 


To be followed by— 


The PILLARS of SOCIETY, and other Plays. By 
HENRIK IBSEN. Edited by HAY ELOCK EL 





oe August 25. 
Bindings :—Red cloth, cut edges, and dark blue cloth, uncut 
edges, either style, 1s.; red roan, gilt edges, 3s.; and in half- 
morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new ‘reproductions 
of old tints). 


NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


THE WINDSOR SERIES OF POETICAL ANTHOLOGIES. 


Printed on antique paper, crown 8vo. bound in blue cloth, 
emblematic design on cover, price 3s, 





WOMEN’S VOICES: an Anthology of Poems by Women. Edited by 
Mrs. William Sharp. 

SONNETS of THIS CENTURY. With an Exhaustive Critical Essay on 

the Sonnet. Edited by William Sharp. 

The CHILDREN of the POETS: an Anthology. Edited by Eric S. 

Robertson, M.A. 

SACRED SONG. 

Waddington. 

A CENTURY of AUSTRALIAN Si 

Douglas B. W. Sladen, B.A. Oxon. 

sae SONGS and BALLADS. Selected and Edited, with Notes, 

y G. 8S. Macquoid. 

me... ee Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by H. H. 

Sparling 

The SONNETS of EUROPE: a Volume of Translations. 

Samuel Waddington. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and Edited by H. Macaulay 

Fitzgibbon. 

BALLADS of the NORTH COUNTRIE. Edited, with Introduction, by 

Graham R. Tomson. 

SONGS and POEMS of the SEA. Edited by Mrs. William Sharp. 

SONGS and POEMS of FAIRYLAND. Edited by Arthur Edward Waite. 


The above may also be had in various calf and morocco bindings. 


LAYS OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS, 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
Square Svo. blue cloth, 2s. 62. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Samuel 


Selected and Edited by 


Edited by 











Just published, New Revised Edition, crown 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


GUIDE to NORWAY. By C. Jurgenson. 


With Maps, Sketch Routes, and full information for Tourists. 





London: WALTER Scott, 24, Warwick-lane. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|}HURST & BLACKETT’S| MISS BRADDON’S LATEST 
Liev. NEW LIST. NOVEL. 


NOTICE —The Reprint of LADY 
GEORGIANA FULLER- 
TON’S LIFE will be ready early 


in September. 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOO CURIOUS, 


ENTITLED 


PAID IN HIS OWN COIN, 
By E. J. GOODMAN, 
Ready this day, in 3 vols. 





Also, now ready, at all Libraries, 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke. In 3 vols. 
ANTOINETTE. By Miss Blyth. 


2 vols. 

“The narrative is one of unflagging interest from 
first to last—it is,in fact, one of those historical 
romances which, while nominally fictitious, are 
really essentially true, One has thus in their perusal 
a double interest—the author's narrative and the 
brilliant background of reality.” —Academy. 


IN HOT HASTE. By Miss Hullah. 
2 vols, 

“The manner in which the story is told, and, 
above all, the sympathetic charm and originality of 
its heroine, render it thoroughly and exceptionally 
interesting.”"— Graphic. 

A MODERN BRIGAND. By the 
Author of ‘Miss Bayle’s Romance.’ 3 vols. 

“A novel of decided ability; the author sees 
things straightly and puts them sharply, and he 
has a quaintness and individuality of style which 
adds additional force to his satire.” — Graphic, 


The REBEL ROSE. Anonymous. 


3 vols. 

“ Evidently the work of one or more persons who 
are very much behind the social and political 
scenes; those who care for romance, and those 
who care for politics, will alike read with in- 
terest.”— Graphic. 


THE NOVELS OF W. E. NORRIS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


Major and Minor. | A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Thirlby Hall. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSE FOTHERGILL. 


Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The First Violin. Kith and Kin. 
Borderland, Probation. 
Healey. The Wellfields. 


THE NOVELS OF FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


Misunderstood. | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
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LITERATURE 
Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play. By A. 
Mary F. Robinson. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mary Robinson : Poésies traduites del Anglais. 
Par James Darmesteter. (Paris, Le- 
metre.) 


Iv our notice of the ‘Italian Garden’ we 
dwelt upon the leading characteristics—the 
strength and the limitations—of Miss Robin- 
son’s work; and while congratulating her 
on the abandonment of what had seemed to 
many the unreal inspiration of the ‘New 
Arcadia,’ we urged her to throw off the 
plaintive melancholy which was bidding 
fair to paralyze her utterance. We in- 
vited her, if we remember aright, to 
come out of her enchanted pleasaunces 
into the workaday world of men and 
women, and to employ her unquestioned 
gifts in depicting the hopes and fears, the 
yearnings and disappointments of ordinary 
existence. There was no danger, we felt, 
that in the process her charming method 
would degenerate into a crude realism ; but 
we were beginning to be afraid lest her 
powers should be wholly absorbed in love- 
lorn meditation, and her sweetness squan- 
dered on mere musical confectionery. 

In Miss Robinson’s present volume we 
are glad to recognize a fresh and vigorous 
departure. The new note is most audible, 
perhaps, in the ‘“ Romantic Ballads,” but it 
is struck here and there, in every part 
of the book, with unmistakable effect. 
In short, these poems are for the most 
part the sane and strong expression of a 
mind which can control as well as analyze 
its own emotions; in which, so to speak, 
the ferment of youth’s fancies is subsiding 
and the spiritual wine begins to run clear. 
The graceful diction which has been gener- 
ally admired is still there, but it is united 
to a certain ‘restrained nobility of style, 
which was sometimes wanting in this 
author’s earlier efforts. 

The three poems entitled ‘Tuberoses’ in 
the “Songs of the Inner Life” may serve 
4san example of our meaning. Here the 
subject is Death, and on that grand and 
‘ombre theme Miss Robinson has composed 
4 set of skilful variations, rising in the 
third and last of the series to an almost 
ttagic earnestness :— 








Who'd stay to muse if Death could never wither ? 
Who dream a dream if Passion did not pass ? 
But, once deceived, poor mortals hasten hither 
To watch the world in Fancy’s magic glass. 


Truly your city, O men, hath no abiding ! 
Built on the sand it crumbles, as it must; 

And as you build, above your praise and chiding, 
The columns fall to crush you to the dust, 


But fashion’d in the mirage of a dream, 

Having nor life nor sense, a bubble of nought, 
The enchanted City of the Things that seem 

Keeps till the end of time the eternal Thought. 
Forswear to-day, forswearing joy and sorrow, 
Forswear to-day, O man, and take to-morrow. 
That has, if we mistake not, the ‘high 
seriousness” of true poetry, and yet the 
thought with which the vehicle of language 
is charged does not overbear it and cause a 
breakdown in the rhythm. At the risk, 
however, of incurring Wordsworth’s charge 
of ‘‘ botanizing on a grave,” we must enter 
our humble protest against the implied in- 
clusion of the tuberose in the order of the 
Rosaceze. 

‘* What shall we do, my dear, with dying 7'6ses ?” 
asks Miss Robinson, apparently unconscious 
that she is bisecting her favourite flower. 
As her preference and her error are shared 
by other poets, it is really time they should 
be told that the plant is a lily, its name 
being nothing but the English form of the 
Latin adjective twberosus ( Polyanthes tuberosa), 
and having about as much to do with a rose 
as with a dandelion. 

‘Writing History ’ contains a fine image, 
possibly suggested by the desolate little 
Cornish church of -St. Piran in Zabuloe 
(in sabulo), which is supposed to have been 
overwhelmed shortly after its foundation, 
and was not discovered till the present 
century, with the bones of its patron un- 
disturbed beneath the altar :— 

So, in a lonely churchyard by the shore, 

The sea-winds drift the sand across the mounds 

And those forgotten graves are found no more, 
And no man knows the churchyard’s holy bounds. 


Till one come by and stoop with reverent hands 
To clear the graves of their encumbering sands, 
‘The Idea,’ an impressive statement 
of the Platonic conception of real as op- 
posed to phenomenal existence, and ‘ Dar- 
winism,’ an epitome of the doctrine of 
evolution, are two notable examples of the 
lighter variety of philosophical verse, though 
we must confess that, in the latter, ‘the 
unquiet ape” which “plucked the apple 
and sucked the grape” makes a somewhat 
comic picture, and irresistibly recalls the 
late Mr. Calverley’s ‘‘ sinewy Jocko,’’ whose 
delight it was to “cling” (we quote from 
memory) 


By his toes and teeth and eyelids 
To the slippery mango tree. 


The ‘‘Songs of the Inner Life”’ are brought 
to a fitting close by the singularly beautiful 
‘Antiphon to the Holy Spirit,’ supposed to 
be chanted in alternate eight-line stanzas by 
two choirs of men and women, and owing 
its inspiration (as Miss Robinson tells us in 
her preface and in a foot-note) to a passage 
of M. Ernest Renan’s. We have only room 
for the last verse, in which both choirs 
combine :— 

How shall we serve, how shall we own thee, 

O Breath of Love and Life and Thought ? 

How shall we praise, who are not shown Thee ? 

How shall we serve, who are as nought ? 
Ah, though Thy worlds maintain unbroken 
The silence of their awful round, 

A voice within our souls hath spoken, 

And we who seek have more than found. 









The six or seven poems strung together as 
“Spring Songs” do not call for any special 
mention, except the lines on ‘An Orchard at 
Avignon,’ which originally appeared in this 
journal, and are distinguished by descriptive 
skill and tender insight into the secrets of 
nature. Some of the others might well have 
been omitted, especially ‘Promise’ and ‘A 
Jingle,’ the latter of which is quite un- 
worthy of its surroundings. 

It is, however, in the ‘‘ Romantic Ballads,” 
which form the third and longest division 
of the volume, that (as we have already 
hinted) we find the author at her best. 
The modern “romantic ballad’’ too often 
produces the effect of having been made to 
order, like a pudding from a recipe, with 
painfully selected plums of archaic speech, 
and an orthodox flavouring of ejaculatory 
irrelevance in italics. From these culinary 
contrivances the seven poems before us are 
wholly free. In each instance Miss Robinson 
has been genuinely fired by her subject, and 
in most she succeeds in communicating her 
enthusiasm to her reader. He will have 
little hesitation in placing ‘ The Tower of St. 
Maur’ highest among her achievements in 
this kind. The story, dealing with the super- 
stition that to immure a living creature in 
a building would ensure its stability (a sub- 
ject, by the way, discussed with great wealth 
of illustration in a recent magazine article 
by Mr. Baring Gould), is a striking one, 
and is strikingly told, with the power of 
‘‘selection”’ that marks the true artist. 
The verses subjoined give a good idea of 
the writer’s use of her materials :— 

The gipsy’s ta’en the frighted child 
And set him in the wall: 

‘* There’s a bonny game to play, little man, 
The bonniest game of all, 

* You ll stand so still and stark, my lad; 
I'll build in two’s and three’s ; 

And I’ll throw you a red, red apple in, 
When the stones reach to your knees, 

“ You'll stand so still and stark, my lad; 
I'll lay the stones in haste ; 

And I'll throw you the forester’s whistle 
When they reach above your waist. 

“ You'll stand so still and stark, my lad, 
You ’ll watch the stones that rise ; 

And I[’1l throw you in your father’s sword, 
When they reach above your eyes,” 

‘ Sir Hugh and the Swans,’ a much slighter 
production than the foregoing, contains some 
picturesque phrases, like the description of 
the sudden waking in the “weak grey 
dawn” of the swans which, like their proto- 
types the geese of the Capitol, frustrated 
the bold attempt of Sir Hugh and Sir 
John :— 

The air’s astir with dim white wings, 
Like angels in a dream ! 

In ‘ The Duke of Gueldres’ Wedding’ the 
writer lingers too long among preliminaries. 
All that is essential tothe story, the reluctance 
of Mary Harcourt to leave her own country 
and marry a Flemish knight, might have 
been more deftly and swiftly suggested ; but 
when the ballad gets fairly under weigh with 
the account of the stirring incidents of the 
wedding day, it works up admirably to its 
happy climax :— 

O what’s the blood of a foe, Gueldres, 
That I should keep away ? 

I did not love you yester morn, 
1’d die for you to-day. 

1’ll hold your dripping horse, Gueldres, 
I’ll hold your heavy lance; 

I’d rather die your serving-maid 
Than live the Queen of France ! 
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Of ‘Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli’ it is 
difficult to speak so highly, in spite of the 
favour it has met with in other quarters. 
In our judgment it is altogether too lengthy 
and diffuse. There is in it none of that in- 
spired hurrying over non-essentials which 
characterizes the best ballads, such as the 
inimitable ‘Belle Dame’ of Keats, or, to 
take an earlier example, the famous ‘ Ship- 
wreck of Sir Patrick Spens.’ Yet the lan- 
guage in which the story of Rudel and his 
mysterious passion strays along and gets 
lost is always graceful and refined, and in 
certain stanzas reaches a high level of poetic 
excellence :— 

He’s gone to seek the dreary moor, 
Where no man lives or stirs, 
Only the wheeling moor-fowl 
That rise out of the furze. 


He’s gone to seek the lonely tarns 
That nothing earthly fills, 
Only the rains of Heaven 
That fall upon the hills. 
To one phrase, however, we must take 
exception. When Rudel falls across the 
board in a swoon, his “ golden curls” are 
described as being “‘ dappled in the wine.” 
Surely Miss Robinson means dabdled. At 
first we thought it was a mere misprint, 
but the repetition of the offending word at 
the close of the poem in a similar connexion 
seems to point to its deliberate use. 

‘The Dead Mother,’ though marred by 
some weaknesses, is a very fair specimen of 
the supernatural class of ballads to which it 
belongs; while ‘A Ballad of Orleans,’ the 
shortest of the whole series, has a force and 
élan of its own, but somehow suggests the 
Laureate in the turn of its final stanza. 
‘The King of Hungary’s Daughter’ needs 
no such reservations. In her rhymed version 
of this anecdote of the early life of St. Eliza- 
beth, the heroine of Kingsley’s ‘Saint's 
Tragedy,’ Miss Robinson appears again in 
her as and most original vein. It 
produced upon our mind as we read it an 
impression comparable, as regards the deli- 
cate naiveté of its style, with that of the St. 
Ursula pictures by Carpaccio at Venice, 
those wonderful embodiments of the religious 
feeling of the Middle Ages. 

Of the ‘Garden Play’ with which the 
volume concludes we do not think very much. 
It contains a pleasant lyric for the mando- 
line in Miss Robinson’s daintiest manner ; 
and the scene in which Hesperia is taken by 
her rival Bellamy for the Madonna is dra- 
matically conceived. It has probably been 
a labour of love with its accomplished 
author, and has occupied her at intervals 
(if we may judge by the dates affixed to it) 
foraconsiderable time. But its whole twenty- 
seven pages have not the poetical value of 
a single verse in one of her best ballads. 

We have not much space left for M. 
Darmesteter’s translations. Miss Robinson 
must be complimented on having succeeded 
in interesting this learned Orientalist, who, 
in the words of M. Fleury, ‘‘ has forgotten for 
a moment the ‘ Zend-Avesta’ and the ‘Maha- 
bharata’”’ to turn into a musical French 
prose, worthy of De Musset himself, a selec- 
tion of her poetry. The book opens with a 
prefatory essay, which touches gracefully 
and sympathetically upon the salient 


qualities of Miss Robinson’s poetry, and 
draws attention to the varied sources of her 
inspiration. The translations (which are 





not chronologically arranged, but grouped 
under different headings, as ‘‘ Réves,” 
‘“‘ Réalité,” and so forth) are from poems 
included in four earlier collections of verse, 
‘ A Handful of Honeysuckle,’ ‘ The Crowned 
Hippolytus and New Poems,’ ‘The New 
Arcadia,’ and ‘An Italian Garden.’ There 
are also five others which are reproductions 
of poems belonging to the volume now 
published. Of these the English version 
is given in an appendix. 

Where all is excellent it is a matter 
of indifference which particular specimen 
of M. Darmesteter’s work is chosen as an 
illustration of his skill in preserving the 
beauty, and often the very cadence, of the 
original ; but this rendering of the ‘ Orchard 
at Avignon’ seems to be simply perfect in 
execution :— 

Le Verger d’ Avignon. 

Les collines sont blanches, main non de neige : 
elles sont aussi pAles qu’en temps d’hiver ; car 
herbe ni gazon ne peuvent jamais grandir sur 
leurs pentes de craie. 

Mais dans le cercle des collines, il est un 
anneau fleuri tout en rond, un anneau d’aman- 
diers qui remplit le sol pierreux. 

Plus belles pour moi que des arbres plus 
heureux, grandis dans une prairie bien arrosée, 
ces branches desséchées et rabougries, roses 
au-dessus des pierres et du sable. 

O place idéale, blanche et austére, ot bien 
peu se soucieront de venir, ou le printemps a 
perdu la grace ondulante qu’il porte chez nous ! 

J’aimerais m’asseoir et pendant des heures 
regarder la blancheur sainte de tes collines, leur 
guirlande de pales fleurs aurorales, leur paix 
que remplit le silence. 

Tu es un asile de paix secrete, d’une paix 
comme celle qui, dans une heure de souffrance, 
remplit un instant le coeur éperdu et qui ne 
revient jamais. 








A History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Charles Lea. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


More than twenty years ago Mr. Lea pub- 
lished his ‘Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
in the Christian Church.’ Though there 
are many things in it open to question, and, 
as we think, some absolute errors, it is a 
most important book not only on account of 
its author’s learning, but because he shows 
on every page a desire to be fair and just 
on a subject where three hundred years of 
fierce controversy have disposed men’s minds 
to violent and incoherent thinking. Celibacy, 
however, is a minor matter compared with 
the Inquisition. There is probably no sub- 
ject in the whole range of human thought 
on which men’s minds have become more 
embittered. Ever since England and Ger- 
many separated themselves from Rome the 
annals of the Middle Ages have been ran- 
sacked for horrors, and the Inquisition has 
been painted in history and fiction as a 
system of cruelty of which the world has 
seen but this one terrible example—a warn- 
ing to all time as to what must happen if 
an organized religious system be permitted 
to rule the conscience by temporal punish- 
ments. On the other hand, Catholic writers, 
with a zeal out of all proportion to their 
knowledge of the facts of the case, have been 
found who have pictured to their readers 
the Inquisition as being an institution neces- 
sary for a rude time, whose actions were 
commonly of an order that it would be but 
a slight stretch of language to call beneficent. 





The Protestant literature is well known in 
England, and has coloured most of the books 
from which we gain the outlines of such 


historical knowledge as we possess. The 
Roman answers, as far as English-speaking 
people are concerned, have had little effect ; 
as far as we can call to mind Comte Joseph 
de Maistre’s ‘Lettres sur l’Inquisition’ js 
the only one of them that has appeared in 
an English form. It is well that it has been 
so ; the violent ravings of the party of reform 
are in no sort answered by stupid denials or 
a line of defence which if accepted in this 
case might be used as a justification for any 
crime that has ever been perpetrated on 
God’s earth. 

One thing seems certain. As far as can 
be made out from contemporary narratives 
—the work of men who had no interest in 
deceiving—the amount of slaughter com- 
mitted by these tribunals has not been much 
exaggerated. On the other hand, it seems 
not unlikely that the tortures were not so 
numerous or so long continued as we have 
been led to believe; but even here, with 
such scanty means of ascertaining truth at 
our disposal, it is not safe to speak with cer- 
tainty. The great fault of the Protestant 
historians has been that they have written 
on the subject from a point of view so en- 
tirely different from that of both persecutors 
and victims that their generalizations, except 
when dealing with facts, are far worse than 
useless. In the first place many of them 
have assumed, in flat contradiction to such 
evidence as we have, that the Cathari and 
other medizeval heretics were persons with 
whom Protestants of the old orthodox kinds 
would have found themselves in almost 
entire agreement. In the second place they 
have chosen to remain blind to the highly 
important fact that nearly all the heresies 
of the Middle Ages were revolts not only 
against theological dogmas, but against the 
social organization on which society rested. 
The Reformation movement was never strong 
enough at any one point, or sufficiently con- 
sistent with itself, to cause its teachers to 
enforce, or its followers to practise, toleration, 
but the theory was more or less present 
before the minds of most of the leading 
spirits of the time. A distinction had been 
forced by circumstances on their minds 
almost unknown to the theologians of the 
Middle Ages. They had come to believe 
that there were two classes of divine truth, 
the essential and the non-essential. Even 
if torture and death could rightly be meted 
out for the denial of the former, they had 
come to see that it was cruelty to inflict 
them in the latter instance. The distinction 
is an illogical one, but it is not unnatural. 
They persuaded themselves that the denials 
and affirmations for which the Cathari 
suffered belonged to the latter class. There 
was also a strong reason why, from the 
Reformers’ point of view, the medizval 
sufferers should be objects of extreme it- 
terest. It was necessary for them, from 
their point of view, to be in a position to 
prove that the opinions which they held had 
never been extinct in the Church. The 
contention was that the Reformation was 
going back to original Christianity — tha! 
the reformed churches, except in a few points 
of discipline, represented the Church of the 
Apostolic time. The gospels as they under- 
stood them were clear in their promises that 
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the Church should never fail, yet the autho- 
rities throughout the world, as they knew 
it, had one and all submitted themselves to 
the Roman Pontiff, and accepted as articles 
of faith the dogmas which he taught; 
and the Pope was in their eyes either 
Antichrist himself or the evil power from 
which Antichrist was destined to come. The 
Roman Church was the woman of the 
apocalyptic vision who was drunk with the 
blood of the saints. As these were undoubted 
facts which hardly any Protestant ever 
thought of calling in question, it was neces- 
sary to construct a chain of witnesses which 
should show that, from some not very definite 
date when Rome became antichristian, the 
true religion had never been without repre- 
sentatives who had testified to it in life and 
death. To construct such a catena it was 
necessary to press into the service nearly 
every medizeval sect which had come under 
the ban of the Church. The Reformation 
writers and their successors have been 
harshly taken to task for this. Yet nonsense 
as it all was, they have been unjustly 
dealt with. Theologians are not the only 
people who have the habit of making 
awkward facts bend to rigid theory. It 
must be remembered, too, that in the 
middle of the sixteenth century the history 
of the Middle Ages was almost unknown. 
Most medizeval chronicles still slumbered in 
manuscript, record depositories had not been 
examined, and the local information on 
which so very much depends had not been 
collected. Even in quite modern days 
English people have been little better off. 
The contempt for medizval learning was 
probably greater here than in any other 
country, and the ignorance consequently 
more dense. The books written on history 
and theology at the end of the last century 
and beginning of the present show that 
the labours of foreign scholars on these sub- 
jects continued to be almost unknown on 
this side the Channel. When Dr. Milner, 
the Catholic apologist, set forth his views 
concerning the tenets of the sectaries of 
Provence, they were received with wonder 
as well as irritation. It had not occurred 
to Englishmen before that there could be 
another side to so very clear acase. George 
Stanley Faber was a learned and industrious 
man, yet his ‘ Enquiry into the History and 
Theology of the Ancient Vallences and 
Albigenses,’ published about half a century 
ago, shows that some at least of the autho- 
nities on these questions were either un- 
known or disregarded. Even the late Sir 
James Stephen was of opinion that in a 
general way the Albigenses “ anticipated 
and held the same doctrines which, after the 
lapse of three centuries, were to be promul- 
gated by the Reformers of Germany and 
England.” 

Mr. Lea has emancipated himself from 
these beliefs. They never could have been 
held had it not been necessary to provide an 
historical chain of witnesses for the Reformed 
Doctrines. When, however, the position of 
Protestantism changed, and this historic con- 
tinuity was no longer needed, opinion did not 
veer round. Protestants had been accustomed 
tolook upon the inhabitants of Béziers whom 
De Montfort slaughtered, and the miserable 
victims tortured and burned by the Domini- 
tans, as sufferersfor the Reformed Faith; and 
When their testimony was no longer a theo- 
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logical necessity they continued to hold a 
place as brethren in the imagination of 
Protestants. The air has been gradually 
clearing. We do not now always look upon 
historical events from the standpoint of our 
own religious convictions, and therefore the 
terrible crimes committed in what we may 
be permitted to call the south of France 
have ceased to be used asa missilein polemics, 
and become at length a part of history, to be 
studied as perhaps the most fearful instance 
on record of the miseries which flow from 
sacrificing the kindly instincts of life to the 
desire for intellectual uniformity. Mr. Lea 
is by no means the first writer of our lan- 
guage who has attained to a clear concep- 
tion of what was the state of life in Provence 
which brought about this carnival of blood. 
We are, however, not aware that any one 
before him has stated the facts at length 
or worked out the history in distinct and 
clear outline. Something may occasionally be 
wanting in directness of statement, the style 
is capable of improvement, and we come at 
times on passages which show that he is not 
on all points thoroughly acquainted with the 
use of the weapons in the Roman armoury ; 
but he has produced a most serviceable book 
which must for many years continue to be 
the standard English authority on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. We do not doubt 
that errors of fact will be discovered by the 
minute investigator; we ourselves believe 
that he has not infrequently come to mis- 
taken conclusions ; but these things only in 
a small degree lessen the value of a work 
which must have taken years of intelligent 
and conscientious labour. 

Provence or Languedoc — whatever name 
we use we are open to the cavils of the 
extreme purists—was never in the Middle 
Ages regarded as a part of France. Its in- 
habitants were an independent people, and 
were usually at enmity with the races over 
whom the Capetian monarch ruled. The 
races from which they sprang may have had 
much to do with the long tragedy that fol- 
lowed. They had probably a mixture of 
Greek and Phoenician blood, and the Gothic 
invaders had left marked traces behind 
them. Roman civilization had never died 
out there as in England, Northern France, 
and the Rhinelands. York, Lincoln, Exeter, 
and Colchester are on Roman sites, and 
their names still speak to us of the imperial 
rule, but the customs that have grown up 
and made them what they are owe nothing 
to the world’s mistress. It was otherwise 
in the cities of the South. Toulouse, 
Béziers, and Arles had kept up their tradi- 
tions and their life from the old Roman 
times, and, although swearing fealty to suc- 
cessive Raymonds, were virtually as much 
republics as Venice and the cities of 
Northern Italy. In few parts of Europe were 
the refinements of life so far advanced. The 
land was well populated, and there seems 
to have been little poverty. A light-hearted 
and joyous people with a popular literature 
answering to their character, it might have 
seemed that there was no spot in Europe 
less likely to be the focus of revolt against 
spiritual authority. The cause of the change 
that came over the minds of men is un- 
known. It has been foolishly attributed to 
the effect of a loose popular literature and 
a relaxed moral code. Both these have more 
than once occurred in places where there 





has been little tendency to heretical rebellion. 
The question has been asked whether Chris- 
tianity ever completely triumphed in these 
Southern lands. It has been thought that 
when heathenism died the old cults remained 
in secret. In the North they dwindled into 
sorcery and folk-lore, but it is possible to 
imagine that in Provence they had sufficient 
vitality to make for themselves a coherent 
theology and to establish a Manichean 
system which spread its branches far and 
wide. We do not think that in the present 
state of knowledge it is possible to go beyond 
vague guessing, and there is little hope that 
further evidence of an important character 
will ever be discovered. The Inquisition 
did its work so thoroughly that nearly the 
whole of the heretical literature has perished. 
Even the doctrines of the Cathari have been 
a matter of controversy. Of these Mr. Lea 
gives a fair synopsis. He says that they 
‘cast aside all the machinery of the Church. 
The Roman Church, indeed, was the synagogue 
of Satan, in which salvation was impossible. 
Consequently the sacraments, the sacrifices of 
the altar, the suffrages and interposition of the 
Virgin and saints, purgatory, relics, images, 
crosses, holy-water, indulgences, and the other 
devices by which the priest procured salvation 
for the faithful, were rejected as well as tithes 
and oblations which rendered the procuring of 
salvation so profitable,” 

The above is but a few lines frem a much 
longer paragraph. So far the doctrine tallies 
with popular Protestantism, but the founda- 
tion was different. The Cathari held a fully 
elaborated form of Dualism, and taught that 
the God of the Old Testament was the evil 
principle. They also held the notion that 
all sacraments were void if celebrated by 
one in mortal sin. This was a distinctive 
mark of the sect, and it struck at the very 
foundation of Catholic Christianity. We 
cannot wonder that such teaching irritated 
the orthodox beyond measure. The doctrines 
included in Dualism have a tendency to 
sanctify immoral actions, and it has been 
alleged that the Cathari taught and practised 
many abominations. We must, however, 
be careful how we receive such statements 
on the word of enemies. That they taught 
a doctrine of celibacy differing from and 
stricter than that of the Church is well 
known, but as to its results we are not in 
a position to give an opinion. Every theo- 
logical creed can easily be made in the 
hands of enemies to seem to inculcate actions 
contrary to the moral order. It is needless 
to insist that the Church in the Middle Ages 
was corrupt and degraded; there seems 
evidence, however, that the bishops and 
other great ecclesiastics of Provence were 
more grasping, slothful, and pleasure- 
loving than their contemporaries. If so, 
this accounts for the fact that the heresy 
was permitted to arise unchecked, and that it 
had become widely spread before the autho- 
rities could be aroused to persecute. We do 
not know sufficient of the inner life of the 
Cathari or the manner in which their doc- 
trines were presented to the people to be 
able to explain why they had such great at- 
tractions for persons of every social grade, 
for it must be remembered that it was not 
merely a peasants’ religion, but that there 
were many highborn women, nobles, and 
scholars in its ranks, who when the time of 
trial came went willingly to the stake for 
their opinions. 
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Mr. Lea traces step by step the history of 

the campaign of De Montfort, and the ter- 
rible doings of the Inquisition when armed 
resistance was over. The heretics are by no 
means heroes in his eyes, and he gives all 
due credit to the ardent faith and love for 
souls which inspired the persecutors. No 
man was ever less of a partisan as far as 
persons are concerned, but we feel that 
at times he represents in an incorrect man- 
ner the teaching of the Church they served 
so mercilessly. Small details are sometimes 
of little account; but in a history such as 
this, full of facts repellent to every human 
being, it is above all things necessary that 
we should have exact justice. Mr. Lea evi- 
dently mistakes the attitude of the Church 
with regard to the heathen on one hand and 
the heretics on the other. ‘It is,” he says, 
“a curious commentary on theological perver- 
sity to learn the watchful energy with which 
these provisions were enforced to the suppres- 
sion of heresy while yet the pagan temples and 
ceremonies remained undisturbed.” 
And, again, some pages further on he re- 
marks on the inconsistency of the thirteenth 
century persecutors, because they were re- 
lentless towards heretics, while they did not 
use the sword to compel such Jews and 
infidels as were within their grasp to accept 
the faith. These men who tortured and 
slew in Provence the heretical Christians 
with such remorseless severity were logical 
enough: a hard, unbending logic is respon- 
sible for many of the most shocking tra- 
gedies of that unhappy time. The heathen 
or the Jew was outside the pale; he 
had never received baptism, never bowed 
before the cross. He had not the gift of 
faith. The Church and her ministers had 
no jurisdiction over him. All she and they 
could do was by reasoning and by prayer to 
try to bring him to a better mind; but the 
heretic was one who had received the light, 
and had turned away into the darkness. To 
believe that such a person was honest in his 
denial was to them impossible. There were 
many ways open to them of explaining the 
state of the heretical mind. One never oc- 
curred to them. They never believed for 
one moment that the poor wretch was sincere, 
and as fully convinced that he was serving 
God when he endured their tortures as the 
Inquisitor knew himself to be when he 
inflicted them. 

We fear that we may have given the im- 
pression that Mr. Lea’s book relates to the 
Provencal horrors only. This is not so. 
France, Germany, and Bohemia are dealt 
with in an equally exhaustive manner, and 
there are instructive chapters on the Fran- 
ciscans, the Fraticelli, magic, and witchcraft. 








Practical Hints on Shooting. By ‘‘ 20-Bore.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


‘*20-BorE” says in his preface that 


‘‘although there have been several excellent 
works on guns and shooting published within 
the last few years, the majority of these books 
are intended for the use of sportsmen who have 
had more or less experience in shooting, and 
many of them are so full of technical expressions 
that a person unacquainted with gun-making 
would be unable to grasp the meaning of half 
the matter......The greater part of what we are 
now about to say is from personal experience. 
The rest has been gathered from the best autho- 
rities attainable.” : 








At the outset we are obliged to differ from 
‘¢20-Bore.” The greater part of his book 
does not appear to be based upon personal 
experience, nor can the authorities borrowed 
from be considered the best attainable. For 
example, no naturalist would in these days 
consult Mudie’s ‘ British Birds’ or Bewick 
as an authority on game and water fowl; 
nor is Mr. Wood, who is continually and 
extensively quoted by ‘“ 20-Bore,” on a par 
with, for instance, Yarrell or Dresser with 
respect to the sporting birds of the British 
Islands. 

‘‘20-Bore’’ devotes six chapters to the 
‘Choice of a Gun,” to the different parts 
of a gun and its mechanism, and adds many 
notes on guns in general, on powder, shot, 
and cartridges, and on gun cleaning, shoot- 
ing and paraphernalia. These contain 
long descriptions and engravings which are 
nothing more nor less than advertisements 
of the weapons of several gunmakers who 
apparently stand in high favour with 
‘20-Bore.”’ Nor are these descriptions or 
cuts of guns in any way new to us, for they 
have appeared in the circulars and ad- 
vertisements of the various manufacturers 
for some time. 

It is surprising to find that ‘‘ 20-Bore” 
strongly recommends such an unsportsman- 
like weapon as a repeating gun for shoot- 
ing. He says, ‘‘ A four-barrelled gun, or better 
still a repeater, is par excellence the weapon 
for battue shooters”’; and he adds, “A re- 
peating shot gun is preferable when battue 
shooting or driving, or in what is commonly 
known asa warm corner.”’ This will make his 
readers wonder where ‘‘ 20-Bore” has been 
in the habit of shooting, and whether he 
has no idea of that spirit of fairness, com- 
mon to sportsmen, in respect to giving their 
game a chance, without which spirit they 
would, perhaps, be tempted to use a repeat- 
ing gun, or, for that matter, a ‘‘mitrailleuse.” 
In the matter of loading ‘‘20-Bore”’ gives 
some fairly sensible directions, but takes a 
good deal of unnecessary trouble to prove 
the advantages of the discarded pin - fire 
over the central-fire gun. He also supplies a 
mass (contrary to his promise to his readers) 
of truly technical descriptions of gunmakers’ 
implements, and in this way fills up the first 
part of his ‘ Practical Hints on Shooting.’ 

The second part, treating of the handling 
of firearms and the actual pursuit of game 
and wild-fowl, is prefaced by some of the 
most extraordinary verses it has ever been 
our good—or shall we say our bad ?—fortune 
to read. Here is a sample :— 

When the rosy tints of early morn, 

When the partridge calls, “ Bob. White,” 
When the hunter heralds with bugle horn 
The streaks of eastern light. 

Where the purple heather rears its head 
To lure the timid partridge, 

From the eager bird-dog’s stealthy tread 
And the hunter’s deadly cartridge. 
Where the sportsman finds his endless joys 
With trusty dog and gun, 

For mid the shot gun’s thundering noise 
His race of life is run. 

It is a pity that ‘‘20-Bore” has not 
confined himself to his own remarks, and 
quoted a little less frequently the remarks 
of others. It is tiresome to find constant 


references.to other authors, such as ‘“‘ For 
carrying a gun on the shoulder, Lieut. G. O. 
Curling gives the following directions.” 
Why could not ‘‘ 20-Bore”’ have given his 





ideas about carrying a gun safely instead of 
copying a page from some one else? 

The more we look into these so-called 
‘Practical Hints on Shooting’ the less arg 
we inclined to believe in the experience of 
their author. Says ‘ 20-Bore ”:— 

‘* Some sportsmen think it a fine thing to kill 
swallows on the wing, but those who have ever 
tried their hand at this kind of shooting are 
well aware that there is scarcely any skill re. 
quired to shoot these little birds with a shot 
gun.” 

Under the head of ‘‘ Hints on the Handling 
of Firearms” it is stated, ‘‘ Knocking pipes 
out of other people’s mouths with a bullet, 
or firing at articles placed on any one’s 
head, should be strongly discountenanced.” 
This is no doubt a ‘practical hint on 
shooting,” but such feats are feats of the 
stage and circus, and we doubt if they are 
ever even thought of by sportsmen young or 
old, any more than the killing of swallows. 
Yet from some of the remarks of “ 20- 
Bore”’ it seems wonderful that he has been 
spared to give to the world his ‘‘ Practical 
Hints,” for he declares that 

‘*numbersof times wehave seen young Cockneys, 
attired in the smartest of shooting-suits, armed 
with splendid weapons by Purdy or some other 
crack maker, who had not the remotest idea how 
to manage their guns, and who barely knew how 
to load them.” 

Partridge shooting is disposed of by the 
generous aid of the Rev. J. G. Wood and 
Bewick, and three pages of verses by Mr. 
Clark Kennedy. ‘‘20-Bore” is evidently 
unaware that though Bewick’s engray- 
ings have rightly preserved their fame, 
his descriptions of birds are obsolete 
and inaccurate. ‘Pheasant Shooting” 
is treated in a similar manner to part- 
ridge shooting, and the learner is told 
‘“‘how to shoot at a pheasant,” and advised 
to aim 2 ft. or 30 inches in front of a phea- 
sant coming down-wind at forty yards dis- 
tance. This is truly calculation to a nicety, 
and we wonder how the young sportsman is 
to judge what is ‘2 ft. or 30 inches” in 
front of a flying bird at “ forty yards.” 

In grouse shooting Mr. Wood again helps 
the compiler. Mudie’s ‘British Birds’ is 
also freely quoted, a book that is by 10 
means an authority at the present day. 
A short note on what constitutes, in the 
opinion of ‘20-Bore,” ‘grouse driving,” 
concludes with the extraordinary advice 
that a pair of repeating guns are pre- 
eminently the weapons to employ when 
shooting driven grouse. ‘‘ Woodcock and 
Snipe Shooting” consists almost entirely of 
long extracts from various books, including 
Mrs. Mary Trimmer’s ‘Natural History of 
Birds.’ In the chapter devoted to duck, 
seafowl, and fen-bird shooting are some 
extracts, more or less interesting, of generous 
length, as usual from the works of Mudie, 
Waterton, and Mr. Wood. There is, how- 
ever, in this chapter a startling descrip- 
tion of the ducks which ‘20-Bore” tells 
us are amongst the common species of 
the British Islands, and amongst which we 
notice the “‘ ruddy shieldrake,” the “spirit 
duck,” the ‘“bimaculated duck,” the 
“steamer duck’’—which latter, ‘‘ 20-Bore 
informs us, sometimes attains the length of 
three feet six inches. After several pag% 
on “Duck Shooting,” neither instructiv? 
nor original, “ 20-Bore” at length candidly 
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admits his ignorance, and writes: ‘ Those 
who wish to make wild-fowl shooting their 
hobby should read some of the many works 
on the subject now in print.” This is frank, 
but may prove somewhat disappointing to 
those in search of information in ‘ Practical 
Hints on Shooting.’ 

The rest of the work is occupied by 
tables relating to the feats of Dr. Carver and 
Capt. Bogardus, and a few pages, in no 
way original, relating to “clay pigeon 
shooting,” sporting dogs, and ferrets, to- 

ther with several pages on big bags of 
game, extracted verbatim from the ural 
Almanac of 1886, the Ground Game Bill 
being thrown in as a conclusion. 

In one of the last sentences of his volume 
“20-Bore”’ writes: ‘‘Our modest treatise is 
merely meant to give the young and aspiring 
sportsman a general insight on the subject 
of shooting, and to assist him in the enjoy- 
ment of that sport, which is to our mind the 
apex of earthly bliss.” 








Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, 
U.A., late Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and 
Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern 
Arabia. By the Rev. Robert Sinker, 
B.D. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 


Serious in tone, and confined within the 
strict limits of personal biography—if we 
may except an occasional passage of relevant 
gossip or descriptive of scenic accessories— 
the story of an exceptionally noble and 
single-minded young man’s short career is 
well told in the volume lately published by 
the Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Its attraction will, however, be 
greater for sympathizers with the hero’s 
loftier aims and objects than for the Jitté- 
rateur, OY even, perhaps, the Orientalist. 
Yet Ion Keith-Falconer was an Arabist of 
ability. He obtained a First Class in the Se- 
nitic Languages Tripos. This success, mainly 
owing to close and constant application to 
Hebrew, led to a transfer of attention from 
the language of the Jews to that of Islam ; 
and when scarcely thirty he was selected 
to succeed Prof. Robertson Smith as Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. But he was essentially 
the missionary of the Gospel; and all other 
work done was made by him subservient 
to that higher service which gave colour to 
his whole existence. How he laboured to 
supply the spiritual and temporal wants 
of his fellow countrymen at Barnwell and 
Mile End is in every sense as important a 
part of his biography as the narrative of 
Oriental studies at Cambridge, Leipzig, and 
Assiout or Cairo. Eventually he was in- 
duced to seek a field in which his linguistic 
attainments and missionary zeal could find 
joint and congenial exercise; and his choice 

fell upon Aden. Accordingly, under the 

auspices of the Free Church of Scotland (to 

which his father had been always attached), 

and in the second year of his married life, 

he embarked on board the steamship Surat 

on his outward voyage to that dreary penin- 

sila. The narrative of his first residence 

a Aden, though barely of four months’ 

turation; of his return to England, and 

‘cond outward voyage at the close of 1886 ; 

and of his removal from the Aden canton- 


where, fever-stricken, he died in May of the 
past year, is, in each of its parts, full of pathos 
and interest. There is, moreover, in these 
pages incidental information about ‘‘Chinese 
Gordon,”’ and other matter which the reader 
will find interesting. A portrait of the 
young professor supplies a frontispiece to 
the volume. 

One specimen of the intelligent interest 
which Keith-Falconer took in the rendering 
of doubtful passages of the Old Testament 
will be found in the following extract from 
the chapter describing his student life at 
Cambridge :— 

**In Psalm xc. 9, the beautiful wording of the 
English, ‘We bring our years to an end, as it 
were a tale that is told,’ is, perhaps, not an 
absolutely literal, but is certainly a faithful 
rendering of the Hebrew. The Septuagint, 
however, gives a curiously different rendering, 
which is represented by the translation as given 
in the Douay version of the Bible. In this ver- 
sion, the only English version, be it remembered, 
sanctioned by the Roman Church—an English 
translation (so far as the Psalms are concerned) 
of a Latin translation of a bad Greek translation 
of the Hebrew, the clause runs, ‘Our years shall 
be considered as a spider.’ Of the various hypo- 
theses put forward by various scholars to explain 
this curious difference, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I consider Keith-Falconer’s theory, 
which sees in the passage a translator’s blunder 
complicated by a scribe’s further corruption, 
wilful or otherwise, as undoubtedly the true 
one.” 

A foot-note thus defines the supposed 
causes of discrepancy :— 

“The existing Hebrew is 7} OD ‘like a 
passing thought’ (or ‘passing speech ’). The 
existing Greek is ta étTn npav ws apaxvyn 
éueXérwv (‘I thought upon our years as doth 
a spider’) It must be noted, however, that the 
two oldest MSS. of the Septuagint, the Sinaitic 
and Vatican, agree in reading, not the nominative 
dpaxvyn, but the accusative apdyvyv. Keith- 
Falconer’s suggestion was that dpdxvynv was a 
scribe’s error for a&yvyv (‘chaff’); and we may 
compare Psalm xxxix. 11 (‘like a moth fretting 
a garment’), where the Y (‘moth’) of the 
original was misread as &) (by both Septuagint 
and Peshito), and rendered av» in the former, 
which was corrupted into dpayvy. But whence 
has ayvn been derived in the 90th Psalm? In 
all probability, the Greek translators misread 
WO3 (‘like’), for 72D (‘like chaff’). Thus the 
resulting idea of the Greek verse would be, ‘I 
mused upon our years as though but chaff.’ 
The éyveA€rwv is, of course, got by only a slight 
alteration from 137.” 

To the above may be added that the 
words in the Latin Vulgate are ‘‘ Anni nostri 
sicut aranea meditabuntur,” the spider 
simile being closely followed in the Arabic 
version printed in London forty years ago. 
On the other hand, a quite recent and inde- 
pendent rendering of the Psalms, by the 
Rabbi Mossé at Avignon, gives the literal 
translation from the Hebrew, ‘‘ Nous avons 
achevé nos années comme (la) parole (pas- 
sagére),”’ and the literary translation, “‘ Nos 
années ressemblent a une voix qui s’éteint.”’ 
It may be thought strange to add bicycling 
and shorthand writing to the accomplish- 
ments of a Semitic scholar and Christian 
missionary; but the hero of the present 
biography had attained such eminent dis- 
tinction in these most opposite pursuits that 
the fact seems worthy of special notice, and 
has been so treated by Mr. Sinker. 

On the evening of the 11th of May, 1887, 





ment to the neighbouring Sheikh Othman, 


‘*yreverently laid to rest at the Aden cemetery, 
several of the officers of the garrison (H.M.’s 98th 
Regiment) attending the funeral. The spot is 
a wild and dreary one, in no sense recalling the 
peaceful beauty of many an English churchyard. 
He is far from home and loved ones, yet he rests 
amid those for whom he laboured with so perfect 
a love, and for whom he counted no loss too 
great, if only he might win them for Christ.” 








Records and Record Searching : a Guide to the 
Genealogist and Topographer. By Walter 
Rye. (Stock.) 

Tus is a volume which should find a place 

on every student’s book-shelf among that 

particular group of reference works required 
for constant use. In a recent number we 
drew attention to the fact that Mr. Rye 
had discontinued his ‘ Norfolk Antiquarian 
Miscellany,’ and it was, therefore, to be 
expected that the leisure thus obtained 
would cause him to “ break out in a fresh 
place.” The result is in every way satis- 
factory, and it is altogether in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things that one 
who has done so much in aid of original 
research should exhibit a praiseworthy de- 
sire to ‘‘help beginners, and save them 
some of the trouble and mental worry from 
which I suffered when I was first let loose 
on the enormous mass of the records in 

Fetter Lane and Bloomsbury.” 

But this prefatory remark by itself would 
convey an altogether erroneous notion of the 
contents of Mr. Rye’s ‘‘ Guide.” Possibly 
the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum, more especially the former, receive, 
quite properly, marked attention; but the 
Probate Registry at Somerset House, the 
Guildhall Record Room, Lambeth Library, 
the Heralds’ College, the Bodleian at Oxford, 
and the Cambridge University Library are 
also dealt with in a proportionate manner, 
the rules and regulations of these centres of 
research being carefully set out, together 
with much valuable information respecting 
the nature of the collections in these reposi- 
tories. We would particularly direct attention 
to the excellent and concise account here 
given of the library at Lambeth. The 
‘‘ charts” of the search-rooms at the Record 
Office are, perhaps, among the most useful 
features of this work, furnishing as they 
do the first intelligible view that has been 
given of the almost endless variety of 
MS. indexes deposited on the shelves of 
these rooms. The grouping of the pub- 
lications of the Rolls Series, the list of 
printed calendars of State Papers, and 
especially the list of the reports on the col- 
lections examined by the Historical MSS. 
Commission are also just what the student 
requires. In Appendix VII. ‘a short anti- 
quarian directory” is given, which specifies 
the various archeological societies and the 
current antiquarian periodical publications. 
The opening chapters give instructions 
‘‘ How to Compile a Pedigree” and “ How 
to Write the History of a Parish,” both of 
which are well worth perusal as coming 
from one who has had wide practical ex- 
perience of both subjects. 

About the public records Mr. Rye has, of 

course, a great deal to say, and the informa- 

tion given as to the various “classes” is 
divested of that dryness which is the painful 
characteristic of the official ‘ Handbook’ 
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edited by Thomas, which is now, fortunately, 
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very much out of date, and of little use 
to the ordinary inquirer. Mr. Rye’s best 
chapter in this section of his work is, as we 
think, that on ‘“‘The Sale and Transfer of 
Land inter vivos,” in which the author’s 
legal knowledge stands him in good stead 
in the discussion of this abstruse subject. 

As a mighty indexer himself, Mr. Rye 
holds decided opinions on the vexata questio 
of indexes, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, we find him speaking his mind 
plainly about some of the official produc- 
tions in this line. Mr. Rye shows scant 
mercy to the blundering official indexers, 
but whilst he loudly draws attention to this 
official “‘ beam,” is he quite sure that there 
is no ‘‘mote” elsewhere? If so, why this 
lack of sympathy with fellow labourers in 
the same field ? In our opinion every indexer 
of MSS., good, bad, or indifferent, official 
or otherwise, deserves encouragement. His 
intentions, at least, are good, and even 
supposing the result to be execrable, where 
is the compulsion to use such a work? If 
experience shows anything, it is that those 
who are the largest users of these MS. 
indexes are frequently the greatest abusers 
of such productions. Such is human grati- 
tude! It should also be remembered that 
the very fact of so many of these “ helps” 
to the searcher still remaining in a MS. 
form proves that they require revision 
before committal to type. In their present 
condition it would, perhaps, be safer to 
affix to each of these compilations what 
should be the indexer’s motto, “‘Humanum 
est errare.”’ This, at least, would pro- 
claim their fallibility. As regards the 
index to the present volume, Mr. Rye 
assures us that it is the only good part of 
his book, “being adapted to the meanest 
capacity.” Such a statement can hardly 
be accepted as quite accurate; for where 
one reader will scan and understand this 
index, there will be hundreds who will 
read and derive benefit from the perusal 
of the main portion of the letterpress. 
And this certainly, not because the index 
is a bad one, but rather because it is 
exceedingly scientific in construction, and 
can therefore only be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by a “‘ past-master”’ in the study of 
our national records and other original 
authorities. That need not discourage the 
student; we rather draw attention to the 
fact with a view to encourage a closer ex- 
amination of pp. 172 to 204 of this work. 
When the reader is a complete master of 
the contents of these pages, and more par- 
ticularly when he shall have grappled suc- 
cessfully with the mysteries of the ‘‘ Record 
Indexes,” to which he is here specially 
directed by Mr. Rye, he will then, and then 
only, arrive at the true meaning of the brief 
notices in this index, and so learn to appre- 
ciate the value of Mr. Rye’s labours as ex- 
emplified in this excellent and most readable 
“Guide ” to the study of a vast and intricate 
subject. 








The Holy Bible according to the Authorized 
Version (A.D. 1611). With an Explana- 


tory and Critical Commentary and a 
Revision of the Translation by Clergy of 
the Anglican Church.— Apocrypha. Edited 
by Henry Wace, D.D. 2 vols. (Murray.) 
Tue two volumes of the Apocrypha form a 
part of the ‘Speaker’s Commentary,’ and the 








commentaries are consequently constructed 
according to the plan and the principles 
adhered to in that publication. The editor 
is right in saying that he hopes ‘ these 
volumes will afford the latest information 
which modern learning has supplied on the 
subject of the Apocryphal books, and will 
furnish a trustworthy guide in their study.” 
Indeed, as we shall see, the various scholars 
who have helped him in writing the com- 
mentaries are men of note, and are, with 
one exception, versed in the literature 
of the subject they treat. The plan of 
the introductions to the various books is 
well conceived. First the titles are dis- 
cussed ; then follows an account of the ori- 
ginal language in which the various books 
were written, of the versions, and of the 
state of the texts; next comes an analysis 
of the contents, and the general character 
of the work; and finally the dates and 
authorship are considered. 

The general introduction is by Dr.Salmon, 
and although not so learned as German 
scholars would expect, for it is not crammed 
with notes, it is quite sufficient for the 
purpose, and has the advantage of great 
clearness. Not much that is new can be 
said about the two books of Ezra, usually 
called the third and the fourth of Esdras, 
which were composed in Greek; and the 
date of the composition is generally placed 
in the first century z.c. for the third book, 
and the end of the first century 4.D. for the 
fourth. The Rev. J. H. Lupton has nearly 
exhausted his subject in his treatment of 
these two books. 

Mr. Ball contributes a commentary on 
the books of Tobit, Judith, the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, the History of Susanna, 
Bel and the Dragon, and the Prayer of Ma- 
nasses. Mr. Ball comes to the conclusion 
that Tobit was written in Palestine and in 
vernacular Hebrew, and that the aim of it is 
simply to exhort to almsgiving, the burial 
of the dead, and such like pious acts. 
Still, it is the only book wherein the burial 
of the dead is strongly insisted on; it 
must, therefore, have been written at a time 
when burial was neglected or prohibited 
amongst the Jews. Was that the case in 
the second century B.c., the date which Mr. 
Ball is inclined to assign to Tobit? The 
two excursuses, on the original language of 
the book, and on angelology and demono- 
logy, are as full as possible and decidedly 
instructive, and the author has made use in 
them of the latest information. The same 
fulness of discussion we find in Judith. Of 
course, this book was originally written in 
Hebrew. Jerome had a Chaldee text of it 
as well as of Tobit; a recension of the latter 
was lately discovered and published. Mr. 
Ball says of the Chaldee text of Tobit that it 
may bea translation of the Greek or the Latin, 
made at a late period, about the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. downwards. We believe that 
the Aramaic diction in the Palestinian dialect 
is too pure for it to be a translation from a 
non-Semitic original. It is true that geogra- 
phicalnames such as Rhages, Agbatanes, and 
Tigrin, and proper names like Akikar and 
Kabri for Gabri—Gabriel, sound as if they 
came from Greek, but that might be owing 
to the author’s familiarity with the current 
names, which, of course, would point to a 
late date for a translation (third century 
A.D.?) from a Hebrew text. The date as- 





signed by Mr. Ball for Judith is the last pre. 
Christian century, but he gives no plausible 
reason; nothing prevents us from makin 

it contemporaneous with the first book of 


the Maccabees. The author was, indeed, 
in some measure acquainted with Persian 
history, as may be seen from the name of 
Olofernes=Orophernes. Of course, the date of 
Bar-Cochebas’s revolt or the Talmudic Trajan 
day (118 a.p.) is too late; the time of writin 
Apocryphal Old Testament books was then 
over. The reading Kitus for Titus in R. 
Jose’s ‘ Chronicle,’ however, is confirmed by 
the best MSS., and is not ‘a particular 
correction of Azariah de Rossi,” as Mr, 
Ball suggests. In Appendix I. is given 
the translation of a late Hebrew form 
of the history of Judith. Mr. Ball does 
not mention the fuller Hebrew text of 
Judith, which is derived, perhaps, from the 
Chaldee text, now lost. As to the History 
of Susanna, Mr. Ball is inclined to accept 
Dr. N. Briill’s ingenious conjecture ‘that 
this apocryphon is an Anti-Sadducean Z¢n- 
denz-Schrift, in which, not unskilfully, the 
matter of an old tradition about the punish- 
ment of some seducers of women is worked 
up into an instructive picture of a certain 
period.” In that case the History of Susanna 
was written in neo-Hebrew. It is, however, 
strange that inthe pointsof litigation between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees mentioned 
in the Mishnah no trace is found of this 
fact, and much less of the History of Susanna 
itself. The quotation by Moses ben Nahman 
of Gerona (who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D.) of a “ roll of Susanna ”’ is derived 
from a Syriac text which reached the Jews 
in France and Spain in the eleventh century 
from the East, as can be seen from Mr. 
Ball’s introduction to Bel and the Dragon. 
In the commentary on the History of Susanna 
as well as in the other Apocrypha commented 
on by Mr. Ball, we observe with great 
pleasure that the commentator is well 
acquainted with the rabbinical writings, of 
which he makes, perhaps, even too much use. 
He also derives from Assyrian texts elucida- 
tions of the legends of Bel and the Dragon; 
their translation, however, cannot be taken 
yet as final. The minor Apocrypha, viz., the 
Song of the Three Holy Children and the 
Prayer of Manasses, are worked out with the 
same fulness by Mr. Ball. 

The epistles of Jeremiah and Baruch are 
treated by Dr. Gifford with great reserve. 
‘‘On the whole,” he says concerning Baruch, 
‘we may safely conclude that the evidence 
of translation is almost irresistible in the 
first part, while in the second there is more 
probability in favour of a Greek original.” 
He holds with Ewald that Baruch is com- 
posed of two different parts, the first of 
which was written under the Persian rule; 
for the second he does not propose any date. 
We suppose that the remarkable essay on 
Baruch by Dr. Graetz (Jonatsschrift, 1887, 
September) came out too late to be 
by Dr. Gifford. Baruch, according to Dr. 
Graetz, is by one writer, who makes 
use of Daniel, and it was consequently 
written after the Maccabean era; the 
time which suits best is that after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. 
Babel means Rome, as in the book of 
Revelation, and the author exhorts the 
departed Israelites not to forget Jeru- 
salem in their captivity. Dr. Graetz makes 
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ingenious conjectural emendations of the 
text. For instance, on the enigmatical word 
édAnow in the passage ili. 8, “Idov sjpeis 
oipepov €V Ti} Goria ypav, ob Sdtécretpas 
suas éxel eis overdiopov, Kal cis dpdv, Kal eis 
dpAnow, *.7.r., “ Behold, we are yet this 
day in our captivity, where thou hast scat- 
tered us, for a reproach and a curse, and to 
be subject to payment,” &c., Dr. Gifford 
says, ‘‘ The Greek word (é¢Ayovv) does not 
occur elsewhere in the Septuagint, and its 
meaning here is not very clear.” Dr. 
Graetz points out—and in our opinion 
rightly —that the three words reproach, 
curse, and oddAnow stand for the three 
words in Jeremiah xlix. 13, 34n5 spn 
nbbpby, “a reproach, a waste, and a curse’’; 
only for 547, ‘a waste,” the Greek trans- 
lator read 5)n5, which in neo-Hebrew 
means a debt in money, and is accordingly 
rendered d¢Ayovs, like the corresponding 
xnaynd in the Syriac version. 

Dr. Edersheim is the author of the com- 
mentary on Ecclesiasticus. This book is cer- 
tainly the oldest in the Apocrypha, for we 
agree with Dr. Edersheim that Sirach refors 
to Simon I., the Just, who plays such a great 
rélein the Talmudic legends. It was certainly 
written in a Hebrew idiom, as is attested by 
Sirach’s grandson or great-grandson, who 
translated it for the use of the Alexandrian 
Jews in the time of Euergetes I. or II. The 
latter period is the more probable for the 
following reasons: (1) The thirty-eight years 
mentioned by the author seem to refer to 
the thirty-eight of the reign of Euergetes II., 
counting in his co-regency with his brother ; 
(2) the translator evidently changed many 
expressions and made many additions, which 
Dr. Edersheim admits, although not quite 
in the sense of Diahne, adapting them to 
Alexandrian ideas. This, however, would 
be too early for Euergetes I. Was the 
Hebrew original classical Hebrew or moder- 
nized Hebrew? For Hebrew it was, and 
not Aramaic, to judge from the language 
of the few ethical sentences preserved in the 
tractate of the ‘Sayings of the Fathers’ 
(‘Aboth’), written in the time of Sirach. 
Moreover the quotations in the Talmudic 
literature from Sirach in Hebrew are more 
numerous than in Aramaic. But we hesitate 
to agree with Dr. Edersheim that the Syriac 
translation or Peshito (the Syriac Hexaplaris 
is made from the Greek) was based on the 
same Hebrew text as the Greek. Instances 
point to an Aramaic translation, which ac- 
cording to Talmudic quotations once existed, 
but they are too scanty. When Dr. Eders- 
heim and his talented and learned coadjutor 
Mr. Margoliouth say that the Hebrew of the 
younger Sirach had in x. 15 0°). “ nations,” 
whilst the MS. from which the Syriac trans- 
lation was made read 0'N3, ‘the proud,” or 
that in xlviii. 23 the Greek translator had 
before him 1°°3, ‘‘in his days,” and the 
Syriac 1°92, “ by his means” (which word 
would scarcely be employed in this sense), 
they ought to explain how such changes are 
possible from a paleographical point of 
view. The Syriac translation (made in the 
second century A.D.) is no doubt based on a 

8. written in square characters of an ad- 
vanced form, but in what characters was 
the MS. which the younger Sirach had 
before him in the second century 8.c.? Un- 
doubtedly it was in Aramaic characters not 


of the second century a.v. By what 
paleeographical resemblances then can the 
two readings be justified? The same is the 


case with P?n3 and p'n3 (xxv. 12, not to 
say that P’2 could certainly not represent 
‘to the man=to the bosom”). Much less 


can the reading qn in the Piel form, 
“« who walketh,” be substituted for 77%: king 


(x. 10; the regular form would be spin >. 
Speaking generally, the supposed readings in 
the Hebrew original as given by the learned 
commentators are in most cases unidiomatic, 
and in some cases even ungrammatical. For 
instance, xxxi. 27, where the Greek means 
‘“‘as good as life,” and the Syriac “like 
living water,’ Mr. Margoliouth proposes 
(for he is the author of the philological 
notes from chapter xxxi. onwards; see 
p- 32a, note) Of)N "3 for ON 93. But the 
usual form is 0" O° and not 0% "3, 
How forced the conjectural Hebrew is can be 
seen from instances where Mr. Margoliouth 
refers to Arabic, the influence of which 
could scarcely be so great as to cause the 
employment for a common expression like 
“kindle” of an Arabic word. But this is 
said to be the case in xxxii. 16, ‘shall 
kindle justice as a light” according to the 
Greek (probably, says Mr. Margoliouth, 
INS) = Arabic .yo.c2), and according to the 
Syriac ‘‘shall produce much wisdom from 
their heart” (pointed 18’S’ ; but there 
were no vowel points as yet ?). 

Is it not far more reasonable to say that 
the original text of Sirach, to which the 
translator made many additions, most pro- 
bably not always understanding the Hebrew 
of his grandfather, was gradually becoming 
altered by adaptation to the language of the 
time, andin someinstances through misunder- 
standing of some letters, so that the Syriac 
translator (who may have been a converted 
Jew) had quite another text before him than 
the Greek translator? Is not this also the 
case with the various Greek recensions? 
Dr. Edersheim is obliged in some instances 
to propose Aramaic words in Sirach’s ori- 
ginal, which could scarcely have been found 
there if Sirach wrote his book in Hebrew. 
In many cases, though not in the majority, 
the conjectures are happy and admissible, 
but the great efforts of two learned 
scholars only produce the negative re- 
sult that it is hopeless to attempt to restore 
the correct Hebrew text of Sirach. In fact, 
where scholars like the late Abraham Geiger, 
who knew Syriac thoroughly and was a first- 
rate Hebrew writer, could not succeed, others, 
unless by a happy accident, will not do 
better. A MS. of the Hebrew original 
may turn up in the East, for, as we know 
now from Dr. Harkavy’s late visit to the 
East, many MSS. still exist there the con- 
tents of which are unknown to us. Even the 
various versions of Sirach have not yet been 
edited in a critical form, above all in paral- 
lel columns. 

We feel obliged to say a word about 
the title of the Solomonic books among 
the Jews (Proverbs and LEcclesiasticus), 
the ‘‘Books of Wisdom” mentioned by 
Dr. Edersheim in his excellent introduction. 
This title, taken from the ‘ Tosephoth,’ might 
mislead future commentators who should 
refer it to an early date. The ‘Tosephoth,’ 





yet turned into the square characters 


of Champagne, Lorraine, Paris, Sens, and 
Orleans, compiled in the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries a.p., which Dr. Eders- 
heim, forgetting that he writes for readers 
who are not rabbinical scholars, did not think 
it worth his while to state. Through this 
omission some readers might be led to refer 
the modern title of ‘‘ Wisdom literature in 
the Bible ” to the Talmudic doctors. In our 
Opinion, whenever a rabbinical saying is 
quoted for historical purposes, the date of it 
ought to be given, if only approximately ; 
in no other way can gross anachronisms be 
avoided. 

The Wisdom of Solomon is by Dr. Farrar, 
who has made good use of the edition by the 
Rev. W. J. Deane, in which all matters 
concerning the date of Wisdom, its author, 
&c., are exhaustively treated. 

Prof. Rawlinson’s commentary on the two 
books of the Maccabees is the weakest in the 
collection. He is evidently not versed in 
the labours of modern critics, and he does 
not attempt to give an account of the litera- 
ture relating to these books. For the title 
of the first book of the Maccabees, ‘‘ Sarbeth 
Sarbane-el,”’ he is still where Grimm was, 
and Sarbat still means with him ‘“‘ history”; 
but we may ask, In what Semitic dialect ? 
On the other hand, he fills up a page 
with Biblical quotations to show that the 
book was written in Hebrew. What man 
with any common sense has ever disputed 
this? The author of the second book of the 
Maccabees, Prof. Rawlinson says, was pro- 
bably an Alexandrian Jew; his Greek is 
too good for a native of Palestine at the 
period (z.c. 140-180). He could have said 
more: no native Palestinian Jew could 
write Greek fluently and correctly, as can be 
seen from Josephus’s own words. 

It would have been desirable for the sake 
of completeness to have devoted a short 
appendix to the Apocrypha not received by 
the Church, though of the greatest import- 
ance to the history of the religious move- 
ments of the time; such are the books of 
Enoch, of Jubilees, the third book of the 
Maccabees, and the Sibylline Oracles. 








The Oglander Memoirs: Extracts from the 
USS. of Sir J. Oglander, Kt., of Nunwell, 
Isle of Wight, Deputy-Governor of Ports- 
mouth and Deputy-Lieutenant of the Isle of 
Wight, 1595-1648. Edited by W. H. 
Long. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Iw all books about the Isle of Wight since 
the time of Sir Richard Worsley the Oglander 
manuscripts have been largely referred to 
and quoted ; and now a selection of all the 
most important passages of local and his- 
torical interest is offered to the public by 
Mr. Long, author of a ‘ Dictionary of the Isle 
of Wight Dialect.’ 

Apparently the selection has not been made 
by the editor himself, but—for what reason 
his readers are not told—he has been content 
to use a transcript made early in the present 
century, in the possession of the Rev. Sir 
W. H. Cope, Bart., of Bramshill. It is 
not stated, either, where the original manu- 
scripts are now preserved. They are not 
mentioned, nor the copy either, in the Re- 
port of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion on the Bramshill Collection. Perhaps, 
as Sir John Oglander was in the habit of 





however, are /Postils by French rabbis 


writing his notes on stray pieces of paper, 
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fly-leaves of account books, and such like, 
the labour of going through them again 
would have been out of proportion to the 
result. The name Oglander, for all its Teu- 
tonic form, only assimilates a vernacular 
origin, beingreally a corruption of Orglandes, 
the name of a castle in Normandy, whence 
one of Sir John’s ancestors came to England, 
not at the Conquest, as he thought, but in 
the time of Henry I. Since then, about 
seven centuries and a half, the manor of 
Nunwell, which stands on the high ground 
looking over Brading harbour, has been in 
the possession of the family. 

Sir John, the author of these MSS., was 
an important personage in the island, and 
even on the mainland, being Sheriff of 
Hampshire in 1637, the year when ship 
money was levied. During the Civil War, 
unlike most of his neighbours, he took the 
king’s side, the consequence of which was 
that he spent some time in London in prison, 
and was heavily fined. He was home again, 
however, in 1647, and entertained the king 
there during his stay at Carisbrooke, as he 
had already done on two previous occasions 
when Charles visited the island. In 1655 
he «lied, and was buried in Brading Church. 

Jiuring the period covered by these 
memoirs the island was beginning to re- 
cover from the constant fear of invasion by 
which it was haunted in earlier times. 
Though men still made their wills when 
they went on a journey to London, they 
were not always expecting to have to send 
their families across the Solent and to 
have their farms harried by the French ; 
and they began te build good houses, such 
as the manor houses of Mottistone and 
Arreton. The Rochelle expedition, however, 
brought back the old fears, and Sir John 
records his taking a house for his children 
‘*in the Mayne ”’ as soon as the king’s ships 
set out from Stokes Bay for Havre. Not 
that the island was unprotected, for each 
‘‘centon,” of which there were ten, fur- 
nished 150 to 200 men with “ hobblers,’’ or 
scouts, commanded by a ‘“centoner,”’ 
whose duty it was to exercise them once 
a month, and to see that the field guns in 
each parish were in proper working order. 
The whole force was under the control of 
the captain of the island or hig deputies. 
With all this defensive organization, the 
islanders were naturally averse to having 
soldiers billeted upon them, and Sir John 
Oglander’s advice to his countrymen to re- 
sist the exaction is more appropriate to a 
Roundhead than to a Royalist. It was a real 
grievance, no doubt, for he complains that, 
besides committing murders and burglaries, 
one Scotch regiment had left at least seventy 
bastards in the neighbourhood. 

The civil government was in the hands 
of the justices of the peace, who regulated 
prices and wages, and “‘ combined the duties 
of modern guardians of the poor with those 
of a local government board.” The only 
place free from their jurisdiction was the 
borough of Newport, to which James I. had 
granted a charter. The court of the island 
was called the Knighten Court, being com- 
posed of holders of a knight’s fee in chief 
from the lord of the island; and it was 
similar to the sheriff’s court on the main- 
land. 

Though the diocese of Winchester extends 





bishop in the island, the Bishop of Binstead. 
The church had been built by Quarre Abbey, 
and the parson after the Dissolution claimed 
to stand in the abbot’s place, and assumed 
certain quasi-episcopal rights, suchas proving 
wills and marrying without licence, till he 
was deprived of these powers by the Bishop 
of Winchester in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. A curious church custom 
existed at Newport, where the vicar enter- 
tained the burgesses to supper on Easter 
Sunday at an inn, finding bacon and five 
shillingsworth of wine, the burgesses each 
contributing a shilling, ‘and after supper 
the maior and burgesses weare to bringe 
the viccor on his waye to Caresbrooke as far 
as the chappell fylde, and then to take 
theyre leaves. This wase called the Love 
Feast betweene the towne and theyre viccor.’’ 
This jovial custom, we may be sure, did not 
survive the Commonwealth. 

The mayor kept his feast on the first 
Sunday in May, the festivities beginning 
by the burgesses meeting in Parkhurst 
Forest at sunrise, laggards being fined a 
pottle of wine and a green goose. Boughs 
were brought back to decorate the streets, 
the burgesses were accompanied by min- 
strels and morris dancers, and cannon 
were shot off to increase the noise. Noise 
was a thing our ancestors were much fonder 
of than we are in these days of nerves. At 
a christening feast of one of Sir John’s 
friends he tells us there were a hundred 
musketeers present in the garden, who 
after every health fired their pieces at the 
parlour doors, ‘‘ where they dranke as mutch 
smoake as wine,” a custom truly more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

The stirring times in which Oglander 
lived did not prevent his feeling an in- 
terest in what had gone before him, and he 
appears to have taken a good deal of trouble 
to get at the plan of Quarre Abbey. His 
description of what he saw, and his report 
of the recollections of older men than him- 
self, are of considerable value in determining 
the character of the remains. There is plenty 
of information, too, about the pedigrees 
of the principal residents, not devoid of a 
spice of scandal, as in the case of the 
owner of St. Helen’s, who, being originally 
a poor shoemaker, became rich “ by God’s 
blessinge and the losse of five wyfes’’; and 
another of his acquaintance who ‘“ brought 
some trickes oute of France with him,” and 
“beinge a man of noe greate conscience” 
also made his fortune. One of the French 
tricks was certainly ingenious :— 

‘*He woold steal a cowe, and puttinge a loafe 

of breade hott owt of the oven on her hornes, 
make her hornessoe supple that they would tourne 
anie waye he pleased, soe as to disfigure the 
beaste that the owner myght not knowe her 
agayne.” 
This man’s son, who “ did not degenerate,” 
being “‘ as craftie a knave as anye in a whole 
counterye,” was so afraid of losing his chance 
at the resurrection that he would not be 
buried more than two feet deep. His epitaph, 
which the editor adds in a note, paints him 
with a very different brush. 

There is scarcely an old family in the 
island about which there are not some notes, 
and scarcely a church or chapel which Sir 
John did not visit and briefly describe ; and 
though his statements about the datesof foun- 


across the Solent, there was one so called | dation and such matters are not necessarily 








correct, his descriptions and lists of monu. 
ments no doubt are fairly trustworthy. Sir 
John tells us that the figures 1562, cut op 
one of the buttresses of Carisbrooke Castle, 
do not record the year when the keep or 
buttress was built, but the year when the 
castle walls were rough-cast; ‘‘and nowe 
[1631] it wants a newe cote againe.” The 
meaning of a date is often unintelligible, 
and sometimes leads to false theories for 
want of some simple explanation like the 
above. 

The editor’s notes and introduction are 
brief and to the point, and supply all the 
information necessary to understand the 
memoirs. Great pains have evidently been 
taken with the printing ; but it is a question 
how far it was worth while to retain the 
spelling, and therefore make the book un- 
couth and strange to the general reader, 
when only a copy, and not Oglander’s own 
writing, was used to print from. 








Le Hadhramout et les Colonies Arabes dang 
l Archipel Indien. Par L. W. C. Van den 
Berg. (Batavia, published by Order of the 
Government.) 


Tue Government of the Dutch Indies has 
always shown praiseworthy zeal in pro- 
moting the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual welfare of its Mussulman subjects, 
who form the great majority of the in- 
habitants of the Indian Archipelago, and 
two of its latest official publications are of 
especial value. In 1882 to 1884 the author 
of the present work, who has given numerous 
proofs of his thorough acquaintance with 
Mohammedan law, edited by order of the 
Governor-General in Batavia the Arabic 
text of Nawawi’s great legal code of the 
Shafi‘ite rite—the one chiefly in repute 
among the native races of the Dutch 

Indies, whose conversion to the creed of the 
Arabian prophet commenced about the 
middle of the fifteenth century — with a 
French translation and an_ interesting 
parallel between the principal points of 
Islamitic law and those of the Code 
Napoléon. Immediately after the comple- 
tion of this vast labour, which was intended 
to facilitate for the colonial authorities the 
difficult task of properly superintending the 
administration of justice among the various 
nationalities of their Indian dominions, he 
was commissioned to investigate the state of 
the Arab settlements in Java, Madoura, and 
Sumatra, that is to say, of those colonies 
founded since the end of last century by an 
ever-increasing immigration from the Ara- 
bian peninsula. The results of this investi- 
gation are embodied in the present publica- 
tion, which is at the same time an exhaustive 
official report—full of minute statistical de- 
tails, furnished both by the numerous local 
authorities in the Indian Archipelago and 
the archives of the Dutch Government 1 
Batavia—and a thoroughly scientific work, 
rich in political, social, and linguistic parti- 
culars, most of which were entirely unknow2 
hitherto. As the population has come, al 
is still coming, almost exclusively from 
Hadhramout, on the southern coast 0 
Arabia, and as that part of the peninsula, 
in spite of many occasional notices by tra 
vellers like Niebuhr, Wellsted, Fresnel, and 
De Wrede, has practically remained a (era 
incognita to the present day, the author has 
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most befittingly divided his work into three 
sections—the first dealing with the mother 
country Hadhramout, its geography, popu- 
lation, and government, the origin and 
present division of its inhabitants, and their 
ublic and private life; the second with 
the Arabs in the Indian Archipelago; and 
the third with the peculiarities of the 
Arabic idiom spoken both in Hadhramout 
and the Indian settlements. 
Hadhramout is nominally under the 
supremacy of the Porte, but the Turkish 
governor has never levied any taxes or 
raised any troops there; the actual authority 
is exercised by the chiefs of the tribes, who 
live in fortified castles, keep a small garrison, 
rule over the towns and villages around, and 
extort taxes from the citizens. The whole 
social and political structure of the country 
forcibly reminds us of the former feudal 
institutions of Europe, with this important 
difference, that the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere of Hadhramout is greatly supe- 
rior to that which prevailed in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. The people lead a simple 
and regular life; total abstinence from pork, 
liquors, and opium, an excellent climate, 
scrupulous cleanliness, and the purity of 
their blood, which has not been impaired 
by any extensive intercourse with the outer 
world, make thema healthy and vigorousrace; 
there are plenty of primary and secondary 
schools; and higher education in grammar, 
law, and theology is provided in the Robat 
or academy of Saioun, whither students 
flock from all parts of Arabia, even from 
Mecca and Medina, and where, in cases of 
real poverty, they receive free lodging and 
board. The position of women is consider- 
ably higher there than in most Mohammedan 
countries ; no polygamy, no harems, scarcely 
any divorce. Existence is extremely cheap ; 
a single man can get on very well with 
100 florins (a little over 8/.) a year, and 250 
florins (about 21/.) is the maximum he could 
possibly spend, unless, the author says, he 
literally threw his money out of the window. 
An Arab family of seven grown-up persons 
and four children lived, as Mr. Van den 
Berg was informed, on 900 florins (75/.) 
per annum very fashionably, at least ac- 
cording to the fashion of Hadhramout. 
What an ideal place it would be for Euro- 
peans with a narrow income, if only the 
good orthodox people of those regions did 
not refuse to admit, even temporarily, an 
unbeliever into their midst ! 
Considering all these advantages which 
life in Hadhramout offers to the native 
population, it is somewhat surprising to see 
many Arabs leaving their home and estab- 
lishing themselves in the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; there are at the 
present moment already six large settle- 
ments in Java (of which Batavia and Soura- 
bayaarethe most flourishing), onein Madoura, 
ad two in Sumatra. But the explanation 
ofthis phenomenon is after all easy enough: 
those who emigrate do so for exactly the 
‘ame purpose as the English and the Dutch 
to—they want to make a fortune, and unlike 
uany of their European brethren they never, 
iter becoming rich, forget or despise their 
borer relations in the mother country ; they 
‘sider it, on the contrary, their highest 
tuty to maintain their families at home. 
Senevolence is one of their most character- 


for knowledge and learning. Wealth alone 
gives no one among them prestige, and the 
mania for titles and honorary dignities is 
absolutely unknown to them. That they are, 
nevertheless, commonly shunned by Euro- 
pean society, is due partly to their revengeful 
character, their incessant quarrels and law- 
suits, and their rather unscrupulous dealing 
in commercial matters; partly to their in- 
variable habit of marrying native Indian 
women and their inclination to imitate the 
manners and customs of their Malay or 
Javanese neighbours, and to indulge in 
licence and polygamy. On the other hand, 
they have been perfectly loyal to the Dutch 
Government, even during the wars against 
native Mohammedan princes; and the 
common popular belief, that they are a kind 
of Mohammedan missionaries and try to con- 
vert people to Islamism, is declared by Mr. 
Van den Berg to be altogether devoid of 
foundation. 

The most interesting portion of the book 
for Oriental scholars is the third and last 
section, containing the grammatical and 
lexicographical remarks, illustrated by 
twenty-five specimens of letters written in 
the dialect of the Arabian colonists, which is 
almost identical with that of Hadhramout, 
and nearer to the literary language than 
any other branch of vulgar Arabic. A 
careful index, however, would have greatly 
added to the practical usefulness of this 
section. Three appendices enhance the 
value of this work, viz., (1) a map of Had- 
hramout, prepared from a sketch of Sayyid 
‘Uthmin bin ‘Abdallah bin Yahya, with the 
help of the English Admiralty chart of the 
sea-coast and the information gained from 
a number of Arabs from various parts of 
the country; (2) views of houses, castles, 
mosques, and costumes both in Hadhramout 
and the Dutch Indies, on seven plates; and 
(3) a genealogical table of the Arabs who 
introduced Mohammedanism into the island 
of Java. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


A Creature of Circumstances. By Harry 
Lander. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Leal Lass. By Richard Ashe King. 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. (Hatchards.) 

Handsome Jack, and other Stories. By James 
Greenwood. (Ward & Downey.) 

Nor the hero only of ‘A Creature of Cir- 
cumstance,’ but also the author’s own 
manner, is suggestive of a ‘‘ happy-go-lucky” 
sort of mind, not accountable to anything or 
anybody. Mr. Lander writes as his whims 
dictate, and without much thought of his 
critics—unprofessionally, as it were, and with 
no central motive. The result is three very 
unequal volumes of things good and things 
less good, but all of them more or less fresh 
and unhackneyed, while not a few are merely 
whimsical, trivial, or digressive. The reader 
never understands nor is quite in touch with 
the chief personage; though this gentleman 
is by no means a pleasant study, there is a 
good deal of life and character about him. 
The elderly bachelor who tells the story and 
sets about the reformation of ‘the boys” 


complete sobriety and a profound respect | 


in the story, which has touches of cynicism 
here and there, and in certain places comes 
near to being really clever. 

That one is not at once out of patience 
with ‘A Leal Lass’—the motive of which 
is the heroine’s self-sacrificing promise to 
marry the man she loathes when the man 
she loves is available—is enough to show 
the book has merit. The lady’s dilemma 
has a real raison d’étre, which is more than 
can be said for most things of the kind. At 
the outset of her career one is disposed to 
disapprove of her, as inclining to a morbid 
and precocious type; but in developing she 
secures one’s respect and liking, as the 
fascinating kind of heroine, “ everybody’s 
darling,” seldom contrives to do. The two 
young university men are not a little con- 
temptible, but they are lifelike enough to 
look like portraits. A good deal of space 
is filled by an Irish gardener—a character 
in his way, and with a more amusing gift 
of repartee than is common. Quotations 
from the Laureate are many, and not always 
correct. 

In ‘The Third Miss St. Quentin’ Mrs. 
Molesworth shows to no particular advan- 
tage. She was unhappily inspired, indeed, 
in deserting for a “‘ grown-up ”’ environment 
that children’s world which she has made her 
own. Her new book—a kind of unfortunate 
compromise between a novel and a story— 
sets forth the troubles, real and imaginary, 
of a young person—a new Cinderella—at 
the hands of her elder and half sisters. One 
of these, who is of the ‘excellent of the 
earth,” is so steeped in old-maidism that, 
though only half through her twenties, she 
is able to give her junior a very bad time 
with the very best intentions. The heroine 
is innocent and right-minded—in a way, too, 
she is natural; but we cannot bring our- 
selves to consider her story either instructive 
or amusing. The people who figure in it 
are all dreadfully afraid of hurting each 
other’s feelings, or destroying certain pre- 
arranged lines of proceeding—so much so 
that they lose all their strength and in- 
dividuality of character. Being Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s the book is not, of course, without 
a certain interest, but it is disappointing 
rather than anything else. 

Mr. Greenwood continues to harp on his 
singlo string, and is apparently satisfied to 
be the chronicler of low life, penury, and 
sordid crime. There is no romance in his 
string of short stories, unless the inevitable 
harrowing of the reader’s feelings by what 
would serve as a fictitious sequel to the 
‘Newgate Calendar’ may be held to justify 
the title. Absence of veracity in records 
of this kind would be more excusable if the 
plots and treatment were strikingly original ; 
but Mr. Greenwood can scarcely claim ori- 
ginality for a story in which the villain’s 
pious wife is constantly “praying him out 
of his chance” and “‘ getting the steam up 
for him in secret.”” The author would write 
better and stronger fiction if he did not try 
to make his slender threads bear more than 
they are capable of bearing. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A First History of the English People. By 


Amy Baker. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—Miss Baker 
says that she has sought in vain for an ele- 
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“‘foster the truest patriotism, without leading 
the student to consider England always right, 
to glory in her unjust victories, or to forget that 
nations, as well as individuals, owe a duty to 
each other.” We cannot say that her own little 
book attains this somewhat elevated ideal. As 
far as we can see it differs but little from a great 
many other school-book histories of which the 
authors have been largely indebted to the well- 
known work of Mr. J. R. Green. Miss Baker’s 
obligations to this popular historian are more 
extensive than usual, since she seems to have 
borrowed whole pages from the ‘ Short History’ 
with scarcely a verbal change. The combina- 
tion of Mr. Green’s ornate style with Miss 
Baker’s bald narrative is not altogether happy, 
and is more likely to puzzle than to inform 
juvenile readers. Thus, on the same page with 
a passage like this, ‘‘ Now when King Henry 
asked her to marry him, her aunt was very 
angry, and wished to prevent the marriage ; but 
good old Anselm stood her friend, and the joy 
of the people knew no bounds,” we have the 
following rhetorical extract from Mr. Green : 
‘In the quiet quaintly-named streets, in town, 
mead, and market-place, in the bell that swung 
out its summons to the crowded borough mote, 
or in the rivalries of craftsmen and guilds, lay 
the real life of Englishmen—the life of their 
home and trade, their ceaseless, sober struggle 
with tyranny, their steady, unwearied battle for 
self-government.” The curious patchwork of 
Miss Baker's book is not improved by such speci- 
mens of loose colloquialism as ‘‘ The men wore 
long smock frocks, like the labourers in England 
still do.” Miss Baker is not particularly logical 
in her spelling of old English proper names. She 
talks of Bercta and Hild, but also of Edward 
and Egbert, Cadmon and Canute. Such forms 
as ‘‘ Athelred” and ‘‘ Athelbert” have nothing 
to commend them, and will only confuse chil- 
dren, without giving them any insight into Anglo- 
Saxon pronunciation. Nor is there anything 
to bo said for ‘‘ Philippe Augustus.” As a rule, 
Miss Baker writes in a way which shows some 
appreciation of the modern results of historical 
study, and she sets forth the main facts of her 
narrative with accuracy. But it may be doubted 
whether there is any special merit in her little 
work to distinguish it above numberless element- 
ary histories of England and “historical readers” 
which are in common use. Miss Baker’s book 
may challenge comparison with some of these 
manuals, but it is decidedly inferior to the best 
of them in style, method, and arrangement. 
Perhaps its best feature is to be found in the 
short poetical extracts prefixed to each chapter, 
which are judiciously selected, and would pro- 
bably be found to interest young readers. 


How to spell and speak English. With a Slight 
Sketch of the History of the Language. By 
M.A.Cantab. (Relfe Brothers.) — There ought 
to be no necessity for such a work as this. The 
errors in grammar and pronunciation which it 
pointsoutand corrects are such as those whe have 
gone through any sort of training worth calling 
education could not commit. With the excep- 
tion of the sketch of the history of the English 
language, which, though slight, is the best part 
of the book, there is little or nothing here 
which is not to be found in any average grammar. 

Récits des Temps Meérovingiens, I.-III. By 
Augustin Thierry. Edited by Gustave Masson, 
B.A., and A. R. Ropes, M.A. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. )—Of the editing of these extracts 
from Thierry it is sufficient to say that it is on 
a par with the excellence of the work, the map, 
appendix, and notes being all that could be 
desired. 

Briefe von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Selected and edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James Sime, M.A. (Cambridge, 


University Press.)—Written without any idea 
of publication, these letters have all the freedom 
of private conversation, and all the charm of 
outpourings from a highly endowed and singu- 








larly lovely nature. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than Mendelssohn’s animated and even 
eloquent description of the impressions produced 
and the feelings awakened by what he saw and 
heard during his travels, and his ardent affec- 
tion for the various members of his family, 
together with his enthusiastic devotion to his 
art. At the same time, it must be confessed, 
ruggedness and obscurity are occasionally ob- 
servable in his style, which the editor has often, 
but not always, cleared up in the notes. Ample 
information is supplied with regard to persons 
and events mentioned, and technical terms are 
explained, as also the etymology of words. The 
introduction contains an excellent and copious 
account of Mendelssohn’s life, works, and cha- 
racter. 

Hey’s Fabeln fiir Kinder. With Illustrations 
by O. Speckter. Edited, with Phonetic Intro- 
duction and Transcriptions of the Text, Words, 
Notes, and a Vocabulary, by Franz Lange, 
Ph.D.—Hey’s Fabeln fiir Kinder. Illustrated 
by O. Speckter. Edited, with Words, Notes, 
and a Vocabulary, by Franz Lange, Ph.D. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—Dr. Lange has done well in 
publishing Hey’s ‘ Fables for Children’ without, 
as well as with, the phonetic introduction and 
transcription, which many may not unreasonably 
think of little practical advantage. Experience 
proves that sounds can be effectually taught 
by the living voice alone, and that printed 
directions are of little avail. There is nothing 
strikingly attractive in these fables or the illus- 
trations. They might well have been more 
amusing and instructive. The renderings of 
German phrases are neither very exact nor 
always good English. Gar wohl gefiel’s is trans- 
lated “right well to the liking,” and Adit?’ er so 
gerne schwimmen by ‘‘he should much have 
liked to be able to swim.” 

Second German Reader. — Die Blinden — Die 
Entscheidung bei Hochkirch — Brigitta. Tales 
by Paul Heyse, Frederike Lohmann, and Bert- 
hold Auerbach. With Notes by B. Townson, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.)—The first and third of the 
stories composing this German reader are pro- 
ductions of writers enjoying a high reputa- 
tion. One has been slightly altered and the 
other abridged to render them better adapted 
for English schools. The second, though claim- 
ing less distinguished authorship, has the advan- 
tage of appearing without alteration or omission, 
and is both in style and matter well worthy to 
rank with its companions. Not a few readers 
may even prefer it to them. It is connected 
with the history of the Seven Years’ War, and 
brings before the reader Frederick the Great 
and his favourite general Ziethen. Mr. Town- 
son in his notes confines himself chiefly to the 
translation of unusual words and passages pre- 
senting any difficulty. It would have been well 
if he had more frequently given the literal 
meaning as well as the proper rendering of 
idiomatic expressions. Nothing can be better 
adapted than such a work to invite and assist 
the reader to acquire a knowledge of German 
literature. 

Fortune’s Wheel (Heute Mir, Morgen Dir !): 
a Tale for the Young. By Franz Hoffmann. 
Edited with Notes by J. Y. Pearson, B.A. 
(Rivingtons. )—This tale of Hoffmann’s, which is 
told with great clearness and force, is, if anything, 
too sensational and melodramatic, the events 
being too improbable, the characters wanting in 
truth to nature, and the language exaggerated. 
Still it may well serve as an enticing reading 
book, especially with the aid of Mr. Pearson’s 
excellent notes, which give good renderings of 
idiomatic phraseology and useful grammatical 
information. 

German Epic Tales in Prose.—I. Die Niebe- 
lungen. Von A. F. C. Vilmar.—II. Walther und 
Hildegund.. Von Albert Richter. Edited, with 
Literary Introduction and Notes, by C. Neuhaus, 
PhD. (Whittaker & Co.)--The first part of 
this work consists of an extract from Vilmar’s 





‘Geschichte der Deutschen National-Litteratur’ 
It gives an animated and detailed description 
of the Niebelungen Lied, including occasiong} 
quotations from it in modern German, and ep. 
abling the reader to get a good idea of that 
ancient mythological work. The second part is 
Albert Richter’s translation of a Latin poem 
ascribed to the tenth century. The literary 
introduction gives an account of the Eddas ang 
Sagas on which the two portions are founded, 
There are good renderings of the text, and 
valuable grammatical observations in the notes, 
which, however, are redundant. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Mr. J. Scorr has produced in Berwick-upon. 
Tweed: the History of the Town and Guild 
(Stock) a portly and handsome volume, and has 
collected a great mass of information concerning 
this interesting Border town. He has not gifts 
of the first order as a local historian. The towns- 
men of past times do not live once more in his 
pages. There is a nineteenth century colouri 
about all he tells us of medizval Berwick 
which is by no means pleasant. We do not 
feel this so much when we have arrived at more 
recent times. The Tudor and Stuart periods 
are well done, though without that grasp of 
the general history of the time which it is so 
pleasant to find. The speculations as to the 
derivation of the name of the town might have 
been left out with advantage. On the other 
hand, the history of the guild is well told, and 
will be found most useful by those engaged in 
the study of the growth of our local institutions, 
Berwick was rich in churches and monastic 
houses, and Mr. Scott has given a compact and 
useful account of them. The photo-engravings 
are no ornament to the book. 


The Registers of the Parish of Rochdale in the 
County of Lancaster, from October, 1582, to March, 
1616, have been edited by Mr. H. Fishwick 
(Rochdale, Clegg). The old ecclesiastical 
divisions of the county palatine of Lancaster 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire are puzzli 
to one who is only acquainted with southern an 
eastern England. To a person accustomed to 
consider the natural state of things to be that 
two or three thousand acres, with an old church 
in the midst, should constitute a parish, it is 
strange to come in contact with the vast paro- 
chial areas divided and subdivided after a 
manner which reminds one of the territorial 
arrangements of medisval Germany. The 
church of Rochdale, we believe, dates from 
period but little later than the Norman Conquest. 
It was a dependency on the great abbey of 
Whalley. Its area was in the beginning larger 
than that of many an Italian bishopric, but it 
was cut up into four divisions: Hundersfield, 
Spotland, Castleton, and Butterworth. Within 
its limits was also the chapelry of Saddleworth. 
The Saddleworth registers have already been 
printed ; they are interesting in many ways, but 
cannot compare in importance with those of 
Rochdale. We cannot be sure whether the 
order of 1538 was obeyed or not. If it was the 
earliest Rochdale register has been lost. Itis 
quite possible, however, that in a place s0 re 
mote from the central authority no records were 
kept before 1582. It is now too late for it to 
be necessary to explain the many reasons which 
render our old parish registers of importance. 
The time has gone by when the genealogist was 
looked upon as a servile minister to family 
pride. Though it is not needful now to point 
out the value of these parochial documents or 
the expediency of printing them, it may be use 
ful to say that there is a right and a wrong way 
of doing this. Some people who have undertakep 
the work have been so ignorant of the require- 
ments of students that they have abridged and im- 
proved till half the interest of the old documents 
has been lost. Mr. Fishwick is not one of these. 
He understands how such work should be done, 
and has executed his task well, The index 
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geems exhaustive. In turning over the pages 
we have been surprised at finding so very few 
strange Christian names. IJmyn is the only one 
we have noticed which calls for remark. It was 
used in baptism both for boys and girls. We 
have no idea as to its meaning or derivation. 

Mr. A. E. Gress in Historical Records of St. 
Albans (St. Albans, Gibbs) has put together 
the leading facts in the history of the ancient 

ammar school, the Leper Hospital, and the 

ospital of St. Mary at St. Albans. His little 
pook does not profess to be more than a com- 
pilation, but he has accomplished his task in 
a painstaking manner. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Romance of the Wool Trade, by Mr. James 
Bonwick (Griffith & Farran), contains a large 
amount of information, and the earlier chapters 
quite bear out the title of the book; the difti- 
culties with which shippers had to contend in 
introducing sheep and improving the breeds 
in Australia were great, and there is some- 
thing romantic in the story of the energy which 
at last secured success. The whole account cf 
the position of the squatters, of the development 
of sheep farming, and of its progress in the 
different Australian colonies will be fresh to 
most readers. Mr. Bonwick is far less happy in 
telling the story of the wool trade in England ; 
he has collected a great deal of heterogeneous 
information, chiefly from local histories, but it 
is badly arranged and by no means accurate. 
It may suffice to point out that Mr. Bonwick 
does not distinguish between the treatment of 
foreign merchants who came to buy and sell 
and the treatment of foreign artisans who 
immigrated to settle permanently; this con- 
fusion runs through the whole of his account of 
medieval policy. While there is a good deal 
of loose assertion about the woollen manufac- 
ture in other towns in the west of England 
and in Yorkshire in early times, no mention is 
made either of Marlborough or Beverley, though 
in regard to both of them we have authentic 
information as to the position of the weavers. 
There are various signs of carelessness in details. 
‘The Libell of English Policye’ (elsewhere quoted 
a ‘The Bibel of English Policy’) is gratuitously 
ascribed to Gervase of Canterbury. The best- 
known writer of that name flourished two 
hundred years before it was written. 

Sm Gzorce Younc has done a thing most 
acceptable to lovers of sparkling verse by collect- 
ing The Political and Occasional Poems of W. 

lackworth Praed (Ward, Lock & Co.). Praed, 
who, his friends thought, was to be a second 
Canning, did, on first obtaining a seat in the 
House, realize their expectations, and his early 
death cut short his career at a critical time for 
his political reputation; but as a writer of 
political verse—though we cannot quite put him 
before Canning as Sir George Young does—he 
was certainly Canning’s equal, and not at all his 
imitator. Praed had a note of his own, and his 
political satires have the qualities of his social 
satires—vigour of movement, lightness of touch, 
aid grace of expression. But whether it is that 
the allusions have lost their interest, or, as we 
suspect, because the little touches of half- 
regretful feeling which are the secret of the 

of vers de société are absent in these pieces, 
we are inclined to rank Praed’s verse of society 
above his political squibs. The clever lines on 
the coronation of Charles X. at Rheims are the 
work of an eye-witness :— 


But where’s the king? The king’s asleep. 
Go, seek our Royal Master, 

And tell him that his humble sheep 
Are waiting for their pastor. 

The king was sitting ina gown 
As white as alabaster ; 

** Sire,” said the Bishop, with a frown, 
** You should have been much faster 

Asleep to-day !” 
* * ~ * 

He swore to keep his Royal word, 

He swore to keep the Charter, 


He swore in all the Church’s wars 
To give and take no quarter; 
He swore to be a modern Mars, 
Or else a modern martyr 
For God some day. 


From the poem on the London University we 
may quote :— 


Let Mackintosh battle with Canning and Vattel, 
Let Brougham be a friend to the “ niggers,” 

Burdett cure the nation’s misrepresentations, 
And Hume cut a figure in figures ; 

But let them not babble of Greek to the rabble, 
Nor teach the mechanics their letters; 

The labouring classes were born to be asses, 
And not to be aping their betters. 


"Tis a terrible crisis for Cam and for Isis! 
Fat butchers are learning dissection ; 

And looking-glass-makers become sabbath-breakers 
To study the rules of reflection ; 

“Sin: g” and “sin: @”—what sins can be sweeter ? 
Are taught to the poor of both sexes, 

And weavers and spinners jump up from their dinners 
To flirt with their Y’s and their X's. 


The bitter lines on Lord Palmerston are among 


the smartest Praed wrote :— 

There was a time when I could sit 
By Londonderry’s side, 

And laugh with Peel at Canning’s wit, 
And hint to Hume he lied ; 

Henceforth I run a different race, 
Another soil I plough 

And though I still have 
I’m not a Tory now. 

I’ve put away my ancient awe 
For mitre and for crown; 

[’ve lost my fancy for the law 
Which keeps sedition down ; 

I think that patriots have a right 
To make a little row ; 

A town on fire’s a pretty sight: 
I’m not a Tory now. 


When Howick damns with bitter sneer 
The friends of that vile war, 
I whisper into Grant’s dull ear 
* How just his strictures are!” 
When Burdett storms about expense, 
A smile comes o’er my brow: 
Sir Francis is a man of sense. 
I’m not a Tory now. 
* * * 


*pay and place, 


* 


I’m always pleased with Jeffrey’s prose, 
And charmed with Little’s rhymes ; 
I’m quite convinced the nation owes 
Its welfare to the Times. 
When people write the K——a fool, 
And call the Q—— a frow, 
I’m philosophically cool ; 
I’m not a Tory now. 
1f Harvey gets Brougham’s seals and seat, 
My friend will Harvey be ; 
If Cobbett dines in Downing Street, 
He ’ll have my three times three ; 
If Hunt in Windsor Castle rules, 
I’1l take a house at Slough ; 
Tories were always knaves and fools. 
I’m not a Tory now! 
Sir George Young descrves our thanks for the 
conscientious way he has edited this volume, and 
for his care in explaining allusions, and also in 


ascertaining what pieces are really Praed’s. 


Le Roman au Temps de Shakespeare. Par 
J. J. Jusserand. (Paris, Librairie Ch. Dela- 
grave.) — M. Jusserand is an accomplished 
student of English literature ; he has copious 
knowledge, and writes gracefully. His present 
book deals with a subject which is a terra in- 
cognita to the majority of English readers. 
Greene’s numerous romances, Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ 
and Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ do not easily allow 
themselves to be read. Drayton in his epistle 
to Henry Reynolds declares that Sidney 
did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lyly’s writing then in use; 

but modern readers find little to choose between 
the conceits of ‘ Arcadia’ and the affectations of 
‘Euphues.’ M. Jusserand has an interesting 
notice of the French translations of Sidney’s 
romance. In 1624 was published Baudoin’s 
‘L’Arcadie de la Comtesse de Pembrok,’ Paris, 
3 vols.; and in the following year appeared a 
rival translation from the pen of Genevieve 
Chapelain. Each translator charged the other 
with being ignorant of the English language. 
Malle. Chapelain’s publisher urged on his client’s 
behalf: ‘‘ Elle a Phonneur d’avoir demeuré plus 
de sept ans en la cour du Roy de la Grande- 
Bretagne, 4 la suite de madame la comtesse de 
Salisberi, qui faisait état d’elle, non comme 
dune fille ordinaire, mais comme d'une de- 
moiselle bien sage qu’on lui avait donnée de 
bonne main, et qui est issue d’une race qui nous 


femmes que les muses ont bien daigné favoriser.” 
Baudoin had stated: “Le seul désir que j’ai 
eu d’entendre un si rare livre m’a fait passer 
en Angleterre, ott j’ai demeuré deux ans pour 
en avoir l intelligence.’ If M. Baudoin had 
spent only two years in England “ parmi le 
menu peuple,” how (asks Mdlle. Chapelain’s 
publisher) could he compete with a lady who 
had lived there seven years “presque toujours 
avec de grandes Dames”? SBaudoin declared 
that he had taken extraordinary pains to ensure 
accuracy in his translation, and that he had 
secured the services “d’un gentilhomme frangais 
de mérite et de savoir qui a pris la peine de 
m’expliquer tout le premier livre. Avecque cela 
j’ai fait en sorte d’avoir deux versions différentes, 
afin d’en faire une bonne J’ai toujours eu 
prés de moi un de mes amis, 4 qui cette langue 
étant aussi familitre que la notre, il a pris la 
peine de m’éclaircir des doutes que je puis avoir 
eus.” Mdlle. Chapelain’s friends were not to 
be intimidated. They declared that the lady’s 
translation had also been submitted to the 
criticism of experts, whose judgment had pro- 
nounced it to be “parfait.” Finally Mdlle. 
Chapelain challenged M. Baudoin and _ his 
supporters to open combat: ‘‘ Elle est préte de 
montrer qu’elle sait mieux la langue anglaise 
qu’eux et qu’ils n’oseraient paraitre pour la 
parler avec elle en présence de personnes 
capables d’en juger.” It does not appear that 
the challenge was accepted. M. Jusserand is, 
we believe, the first critic who has done justice 
to Nashe’s entertaining and powerful novel 
‘The Unfortunate Traveller; or, the Life of 
Jacke Wilton,’ which he rightly describes as 
“le digne frére des ‘ Roxana,’ des ‘ Moll Flan- 
ders’ et des ‘Colonel Jacques.’”’ He claims for 
Nashe the honour of being the originator of “le 
roman de la vie réelle, dont on attribue habi- 
tuellement en Angleterre l’invention 4 Defoe ”; 
and is surprised (as well he may be) that ‘ Jacke 
Wilton’ has been allowed to fall into unmerited 
obscurity. In his sixth chapter M. Jusserand 
briefly notices some of the English translations, 
published in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of French romances, ‘ Polexander,’ ‘ Ibra- 
him,’ ‘ Artamenes,’ ‘ Cassandra,’ &c. He might 
have given a few lines to Lady Mary Wroth’s 
‘Urania,’ 1621, which contains some graceful 
lyrics. ‘The English Rogue’ naturally shocks 
M. Jusserand’s refined taste, and is pronounced 
to be ‘‘ une des pires compositions en ce genre 
qui figurent dans aucune littérature.” The last 
chapter contains a collection of representative 
extracts from various old romances. M. Jusse- 
rand is to be congratulated on having produced 
an interesting and scholarly book. There are 
barely two hundred loosely printed pages, but 
every page testifies to the writer’s learning and 
research. 

A NUMBER of new editions have accumulated 
on our table: among them one, much revised 
and improved, of Prof. Jebb’s masterly edition 
of the Wdipus Tyrannus (Cambridge, University 
Press),—a second one of Prof. Wilkins’s edition 
of the first part of the De Oratore (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), issued before the third part 
of the original work has appeared : rather an in- 
convenient arrangement,—and Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People (Macmillan), corrected 
and refashioned, much to its improvement, by 
Mrs. Green. Messrs. Macmillan also send an- 
other volume of their new edition of the Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, containing ‘ Becket’ and 
other plays, and enriched with anengraving of Mr, 
Woolner’s well-known bust; and populareditions 
of Roderick Hudson, A Madonna of the Future, 
and Daisy Miller, the last being Mr. James’s 
most successful, though not his best work.—A 
translation of some of Lessing’s plays appears in 
‘¢ Bohn’s Select Library ” (Bell).—To the pocket 
edition of Lord Lytton’s novels Messrs. Rout- 
ledge have added that clever jew d’esprit, The 
Coming Race, and also Leila; and Dickens’s 
Pictures from Italy to their ‘‘ Pocket Library.” 








He swore in no unjust accord 
His creed or Crown to barter ; 


a produit de grands hommes: voire méme des 





—Mr. Bumpus has published a new edition of 
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the Naturalist in Nicaragua (see Athen. No. 
2410), with a memoir of the adventurous author 
too early lost to science.-—-M. Calmann Lévy has 
sent us M. Renan’s experiments in dramatic 
narrative printed together in one volume, with a 
preface by the author suggesting a ‘‘ humanité 
aristocratique” may possibly found a ‘‘ théatre 
philosophique.” 

We have on our table Tours and Excursions 
in the British Isles, by S. F. Smart (Gillig’s 
United States Exchange),—Annals of Guiana, 
compiled by J. Rodway and T. Watt, Vol. I. 
Part I. (Georgetown, ‘ Royal Gazette ’ Office),— 
King’s County Genealogical Club Collection, No. I. 
Vol. IV. (New York, Nash),—A Sketch of the 
Grouth of Public Opinion, by 8S. Kydd (Stock), 
—Natural Causation, by C. E. Plumptre (Fisher 
Unwin),—English Composition and Rhetoric, by 
A. Bain, LL.D., Part II. (Longmans),—Four 
Years’ Certificate Questions, 1884-7, for Men and 
Women (Moffatt & Paige),— Recent Examination 
Papers, by J. 8. White (Triibner),— Matthews’s 
Euclid Examination Papers (Moffatt & Paige), 
—A Manual of Orchestration, by H. Clarke 
(Curwen),— England as She Seems, by E. L. 
Arnold (Warne),—Military Mosaics, by J. A. 
O'Shea (Allen & Co.),—The Convict’s Marriage, 
by A. Bouvier (Vizetelly),— Tracked Out, by 
A. W. A Beckett (Bristol, Arrowsmith),—The 
Eavesdropper, by J. Payn (Smith & Elder),—The 
Invincible Armada, by S. Jefferson (Simpkin),— 
Lays of the Sea-side, by A. Cheem (Bumpus), 
— Poems, by G. Morine (Bell),—The Dominion 
of Darkness, by Count Lyof N. Tolstoi 
(Vizetelly), — Perla, a Legend of Tequendama, 
by E Bewley (Wyman), — Did Bacon 
write Shakespeare? a Reply to Ignatius Don- 
nelly, by C. C. Cattell (Simpkin), — The De- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, a.v. 1588, a Ter- 
centenary Ballad, a.D. 1888, by R. Anslow 
(Stock),—Qualte and Peedra, by W. F. Steven- 
son (Stock),— Woodland and Dreamland, by R. 
Lingston (Griffith & Farran),—The Belfry Bell, 
by E. C. Orr (S.P.C.K.),—The Anointed Seraph, 
by G. H. Pollock (Washington, Sheiry), — 
Popular Misconceptions about the First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis, by the Rev. E. Huntingford 
(Bickers), — By Thy Glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension (S.P.C0.K.),— The Blessedness of the 
Dead in Christ, by the late W. Maturin, D.D. 
(Macmillan),—The Voice of the Year, by A. S. 
Lamb (Nisbet),—By the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost (S.P.C.K.),—A Companion to the Asso- 
ciation of the Sacred Heart (Dublin, Gill),— Our 
Daily Bread, by H. Sidebotham (Wells Gard- 
ner),— Taught by the Scriptures (Marlborough), 
—Authority, or a Plain Reason for joining 
the Church of Rome, by L. Rivington (Kegan 
Paul),— L’ Union Générale, by E. Bontoux (Paris, 
Savine),—La Questione dei Probi-Viri in Agri- 
coltura, by E. Cavalieri (Rome, Botta),— Ueber 
die Stellung der Classischen Philologie in der Gegen- 
wart, by Prof. R. Hirzel (Williams & Norgate),— 
Hamlet ein Genie, by H. Tiirck (Leipzig, Hoff- 
mann),— Ueber Lesen und Bildung, by A. E. 
Schénbach (Graz, Leuschner & Lubensky),— 
Das Wessen des Genies, by H. Tiirck (Leipzig, 
Hoffmann), — Grammatik des Altfranzisischen, 
by Dr. Eduard Schwan (Leipzig, Reisland),— 
and Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma fiir 
Gott in der neu-hebriiischen Litteratur, by Dr. 
E. Landau (Zurich, Schmidt). Among New 
Editions we have The Catherines of History, by 
H. J. Swallow (Stock),— Waterloo Days, by C. A. 
Eaton (Bell),—The Decisive Battles of India, 
from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive, by Col. G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. (Allen & Co.),—Byron, by J. 
Nichol (Macmillan),—Jrish Minstrelsy, by H. H. 
Sparling (Scott),—Studies in Worship Music, 
by J. S. Curwen (Curwen),—Of the Imitation 
of Christ, by Thos. & Kempis (S.P.C.K.),—A 
Manual of Phonography, by I. Pitman (Pitman), 
—Higher Arithmetic, by J. J. Haugh (Dub- 
lin, Gill),—and The Theory of the Foreign Ex- 
changes, by G. J. Goschen, M.P. (E. Wilson). 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Kaye’s (Bishop) Works, Vol. 6, 8vo. 12/cl. 
Osborne’s (E.) The Saviour King, 18mo, 3/6 cl. 


Law. 
Napier (T. B.) and Stephenson’s (R. M.) Digest of Leading 
Points in Criminal Law, 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Fine Art. 
May’s (W. W.) Marine Painting, with 16 Coloured Plates, 5/ 
Philosophy. 
Rickaby’s (J.) Manual of Catholic Philosophy, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Jubilee Jaunt to Norway, by Three Girls, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 
Bibliography. 
Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection of Books and 
Papers belonging to Sir I. Newton, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 
Beresford-Webb’s (H. 8.) First German Book, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Brette (Rev. P. H. E.) and Thomas's (F.) French Examina- 
tion Papers, Part 2, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Cesar De Bello Civili, an Easy Abridgment by H. Awdry, 2/6 
Cesar’s Gallic War, Books 1 and 2, Texts and Notes, edited 
by Rev. C. E. Moberly, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Livy, Book 22, with Introduction and Notes by M. T. 
Tatham, Parts 1 and 2, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Morris's (C.) The Aryan Race, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Sidgwick’s(A.) Easy Selections from Plato, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Dodgson’s (C. L.) Curiosa Mathematica, Part 1, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hamilton’s (A. M. L.) The Modern Treatment of Headaches, 
roy. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Rutley’s (F.) Rock-forming Minerals, 8vo. 7/6 swd. 
General Literature. 
Artistic Language of Flowers (The), imp. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Barrett’s (F.) A Recoiling Vengeance, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Brydges’s (H.) Uncle Sam at Home, cr. 8vo. 2/bds. 
Duchess (The), a Story, by Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ 6/ cl. 
Harrison's (W. H.) How to get Rich in the South, cr. 8vo. 4/ 
Havergal (C.) and others’ Serving the King, roy. 16mo. 2/6 
Haycraft’s (M.) Guiding Lights, Monotints by W. H. 8. 
Thompscen, imp. 16mo. 2/ swd. 
Hoey’s (Mrs. C.) All or Nothing, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Hoole’s (H.) Science and Art of Training, a Handbook for 
Athletes, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Three Old Friends, illustrated by E. Caldwell, imp. 16mo. 2/6 
Walford’s (L. B.) Dinah’s Son, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Fedde (F.): Der Fiinfkampf der Hellenen, 2m. 
Schneider (F. J.): Die Zwélf Kaimpfe d. Herakles in der 
Griechischen Kunst, 1m. 50. 
Wilmowsky (J. N. v.): Rémische Mosaiken aus Trier, 20m. 


Paleography. 
Chatelain (E.): Paléographie des Classiques Latins: Part 6, 
orace, l5fr. 

Philosophy. 

Fouillée (A.): La Philosophie de Platon, Vol. 1, 3fr. 50. 
Geography. 

Guides Joanne : Etats du Danube et des Balkans, 15fr. 
Philology. 

Bezzenberger (A.): Beitrige zur Kunde der Indogerman- 


ischen Sprachen, Vol. 14, Part 4, 10m. 
Halfmann (H.): Beitrige zur Syntax der Hebriischen 
Sprache, Part 1, 2m. 
Hoffmann (O.): De Mixtis Grece Lingue Dialectis, 1m. 60. 
Lueneburg (A.): De Ovidio sui Imitatore, 2m. 
Ndéldeke (T.): Persische Studien, 0m. 70. 

Pischel (R.) u. Geldner (K. F.): Vedische Studien, 4m. 50. 
Schuchardt (H.): Kreolische Studien, Parts 7 and 8, 0m, 90. 
Science. 

Riist : Fossilen Radiolarien aus Gesteinen der Kreide, 20m. 
Weinstein (B.): Handbuch der Physikalischen Maassbestim- 

mungen, Vol. 2, 14m. 
General Literature, 
Adam (J.): Un Réve sur le Divin, 5fr. 
Kohn-Abrest : Vienne sous Frangois Joseph I., 5fr. 








FACTS ABOUT JUNIUS AND FRANCIS, 


. 

Tuer late Earl of Beaconsfield said to Lord 
Ronald Gower: “Never in society ask who 
wrote Junius’s Letters, or if you do you will be 
voted a bore, and that is—well, something dread- 
ful!” Long and unpleasant experience had 
qualified Lord Beaconsfield for giving this ad- 
vice and warning. Happily this form of bore- 
dom, which consisted in asserting on every 
occasion that Sir Philip Francis was the real 
Junius, is dying out. It has been succeeded by 
another which is quite as unendurable. At 
present the lovers of paradox busy themselves 
and weary their neighbours with vain repetitions 
to the effect that out of the many ways in which 
Shakspeare’s name has been spelt the only 
authentic one is Bacon. Judging from the 


evidence adduced, this claim is as acceptable as 
that which has been advanced in favour of the 
correct spelling of Junius being Francis. 
Not long ago the Saturday Review wrote :— 
“Surely, now that Mr. Hayward is no longer 
alive to maintain the contrary, no one doubts that 





‘ Francis’ and Junius were one and the same person 
The proofs from comparison of handwriting go well 
put together by the late Edward Twistleton, inde. 
pendently of other evidence, should alone be hely 
sufficient to establish this identity.” 

In the number of the English Historical Revie, 
for April there is a paper by Mr. Leslie Stephen 
designed to show the identity of Francis with 
Junius, in which he says that 

“the identification of Francis with Junius must, of 
course, depend upon the convergence of different 
lines of argument, and especially upon the evidenge 
from handwriting published by Mr. Twistleton.” 

It is clear that the handwriting of the extant 
manuscripts from the pen of Junius has greatly 
influenced those who have declared that he was 
Francis. The writers who entertain no doubts 
as to the identity of Francis with Junius are the 
most confident in deciding as to the handwriting 
The late Earl Stanhope, whose arguments con. 
vinced no one so completely as himself, wrote ;— 

“Tn considering this question of identity the first 

point is to compare the two handwritings. The hand 
of Junius was — a disguised one ; it is upright, 
while that of Francis is slanting.” 
Is it not possible for a writer to write an upright 
hand and another a slanting hand without the 
one writer being the other ? Macaulay, of course, 
had no doubts. According to him it “is the very 
peculiar handwriting of Francis slightly dis. 
guised.” Now there is nothing peculiar in 
Francis’s handwriting ; it bears a striking re. 
semblance in many respects to Macaulay’s own, 
neither being remarkable. The peculiarity of 
the Junian Latusiting is its dissimilarity to 
that of Francis, being clear and beautiful, whilst 
that of Francis is common and often slovenly. 
And here the sentence which the late Abraham 
Hayward quoted is worthy of careful attention: 
‘It is impossible for a man, in order to disguise 
his writing, to write better than he does habitu. 
ally.” 

The first person to invent and publish the 
theory that the Junian manuscripts were written 
in a ‘‘disguised hand” was Mr. Taylor. ‘The 
Identity of Junius with a Distinguished Living 
Character Established ’ appeared in 1816. Three 
years before a work had appeared which was also 
by Taylor, and was entitled ‘A Discovery of the 
Author of Junius.’ After the appearance of the 
last-mentioned work, Sir Philip Francis was asked 
by the editor of the Monthly Magazine to say 
whether he accepted the conclusion, and his 
reply, which appeared in that Magazine for 
July, 1813, was as follows :— 

“The great civility of your letter induces me to 

answer it, which with reference toits subject-matter 
I should have declined. Whether you will assist in 
giving currency to a silly, malignant falsehood, is 
a question for your own discretion. To me itis 
matter of perfect indifference.” 
Mr. Taylor, accepting this letter as an admission 
on the part of Francis that he was Junius, 
brought out his second book in 1816. Yet, 
whilst convinced and striving to convince others 
in 1813 that Dr. Francis and his son Philip were 
the joint writers of the letters signed ‘‘ Junius,’ 
in 1816 Mr. Taylor was equally certain that Sir 
Philip Francis was the sole autor. In the work 
wherein Mr. Taylor had discovered a second 
and final Junius, it is stated that the Rev. 
Philip Rosenhagen, Sir Philip Francis, and Mr. 
Woodfall, the printer and conductor of the 
Public Advertiser, in which the letters signed 
“‘ Junius” first appeared, were at St. Pauls 
School together. It is added :— 

“Mr. Rosenhagen occasionally wrote for the Pub 
lic Advertiser; and if our opinion concerning 
JUNIUS be correct, Mr. Francis also assisted in sup- 
porting the newspaper of his old schoolfellow. But, 
in so doing, would he not betray himself? To this 
it may be answered, that from the beginning JUNIUS 
wrote in a disguised hand.” 

Such is the origin of the theory, accepted by 
those who have not examined the evidence, 
the manuscripts of Junius are written in a feign 
hand. Mr. Taylor advanced the theory to sup 
port his view that Francis wrote letters for 
Woodfall, of which the latter could not identify 
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the authorship from the handwriting. Others 
have accepted the theory and regarded it as at 
once natural and conclusive, and elaborate 
investigations have been made with a view to 
exhibit the resemblances between what is styled 
the feigned hand of Junius and the natural 
hand of Francis. Even these investigators 
do not deny that the so-called feigned hand is 
the more finished and beautiful of the two. They 
omit tonote, however, what Mr. Hayward pointed 
out as the result of invariable experience, that no 
feigned handwriting, which is adopted as a dis- 
ise, can be finer in all respects than the natural 
one. The simple truth is that not a particle of 
proof has yet been adduced to show that the 
extant Junian manuscripts are written in any 
other than a natural hand. If the handwriting 
be natural, then the superstructure of argument 
in favour of Francis being Junius, which is solely 
based upon the evidence of handwriting, collapses, 
and the mystery as to the authorship of the 
letters remains as it was before Mr. Taylor 
imagined that Francis adopted ‘‘a disguised 
hand” when he supported ‘‘the newspaper of 
his old schoolfellow ” Woodfall. 

The burden of proof lies upon those who main- 
tain that the handwriting of the Junian manu- 
scripts is a feigned one. Those who accept the 
handwriting as natural have no need to give a 
reason for their faith. They are satisfied with 
the calligraphy of the manuscripts. Ifthe hand- 
writing be natural, then Francis never wrote a 
line of them. According to the arguments ad- 
vanced by his partisans, he could not be Junius 
unless he wrote these manuscripts. 

Those who take it for granted that the Junian 
hand is feigned have never explained why 
Junius was so apprehensive lest his handwriting 
should be generally seen. The obvious, if not 
the only, reason for adopting a feigned hand is 
the writer’s desire to conceal his identity. But 
it seems to me Junius did not consider that 
his identity was concealed by his handwriting. 
Hence he wrote to Woodfall on the 10th of 
November, 1771, when forwarding a short letter 
which he wished to be shown to Garrick :— 

“T would send the above to Garrick directly, but 
that I would avoid having this hand too commonly 
seen. Oblige me, then, so much as to have it copied 
inany hand, and sent by the penny post, that is if 
a dislike sending it in your own writing. I must 

more cautious than ever, Iam sure I should not 
survive a discovery three days; or, if I did, they 
would attaint me by bill. Change to the Somerset 
Coffee-house, and let no mortal know the alteration. 
lam persuaded you are too honest a man to contri- 
bute in any way to my destruction. Act honourably 
by me, and ata proper time you shall know me.” 

Here Junius distinctly conveys the impression 
that he dreaded lest the sight of his handwriting 
should lead to the discovery of his identity. If 
the hand were feigned, what had he to fear? A 
natural handwriting may be known to many 
_—_ ; a feigned one may not have been seen 

y more than one. Some may contend that by 
“this hand” Junius meant this feigned hand, 
and that he would have written “my hand ” if 
he desired to state that he was writing natur- 
ally. There is a doubt in this matter which, 
though slight, I do not wish to ignore ; my own 
view is Junius fancied that if those who knew 
his handwriting should see his manuscript they 
Would discover who he was. The above extract 
supplies information of another kind. When it 
was penned Junius had contributed for at least 
two years to the Public Advertiser, and it is clear 
ftom the concluding sentence that he did not 
think that Woodfall had any knowledge of his 
personality. 

In confirmation of my opinion as to the hand- 
Writing, it may be mentioned that in the first of 
the anonymous letters sent to George Grenville 
Which are in the hand of Junius, he begs him 
not to show the letter and its enclosure to any 
one. Again I ask, Why this anxiety for con- 
cealment when nobody could recognize the so- 
talled feigned handwriting ? 

The rule about a feigned hand, which has 
been adopted as a disguise, not being better 


than a natural one may be extended by adding 
that a feigned hand, being artificial, is almost 
necessarily uniform. The writer is always on 
his guard. He must perpetually attend to 
his p’s and q’s, and he must be most particular 
about his pen. But the writer who has to 
think of his subject alone may write, within 
certain limitations, in a variety of ways. If 
his pen be bad or if he be in a hurry 
he may write differently than when he has 
an excellent pen and plenty of leisure. In 
the letters from the hand of Francis there 
are several differences, which are doubtless 
due to haste in writing or the nature of the 
pen. In the manuscripts from the hand 
of Junius similar differences are conspicuous. 
At times the writing resembles what is commonly 
called ‘‘ copper-plate”; at others it is slovenly, 
yet it always has the same general character. 
There are indications that the writer had some 
difficulty at times in putting pen to paper or 
tracing the letters, owing probably to writing 
after supper in the days when no one rose from 
a supper-table quite prepared for letter-writing. 
The difficulty of keeping up a feigned hand in 
these circumstances is almost insuperable. The 
writer, like the speaker, betrays himself when 
he has drunk more than is good for him. In 
the address of a note to Woodfall dated 
‘‘ Wednesday night, August 16, 1769,” the 
handwriting is as tremulous as that of a very 
old man, but it is as distinctly “Junian” 
as the handwriting in any of the manuscripts 
which may not have been penned after a 
copious and convivial supper. Francis wrote 
letters, on his own avowal, when he was not 
well fitted for the task, and then the hand- 
writing, though affected by wine or punch, is 
his own in all essentials. 

Any one may form an opinion on this head 
without being an expert ; and, if he should have 
had the opportunity of reading much manuscript 
produced at the time Junius wrote, he will not be 
surprised to find many examples of handwriting, 
not feigned, which have a striking resemblance 
to the hand of Junius. This is one reason why 
8O many persons were supposed to be Junius 
on the evidence of handwriting. The general 
resemblance is sometimes remarkable. Mr. W. J. 
Smith when going through the manuscripts at 
Stowe was greatly struck with this. He writes 
in his introduction to ‘ The Grenville Papers’ :— 

“T have found the handwriting of several persons, 

some almost unknown to fame, and having really no 
other qualification for the authorship, to be so re- 
markable in resemblance to that of Junius, that if 
all other circumstances combined in favour of it, 
there would be a strong presumption that either of 
them might have been the author or his amanu- 
ensis. Such, for instance, are the handwritings of 
the first Lord Carysfort,a Lord of the Admiralty ; 
of Mr. Claudius Amyand, some time under-secretary 
to Lord Holdernesse and subsequently a Commis- 
sioner of Customs; of the Honourable Augustus 
Hervey, afterwards Earl of Bristol; and, although 
in a somewhat less degree, of Hester Stanhope, 
Countess of Chatham.” 
Those who lived nearest to the Junian period 
are the best judges in this matter, and they are 
most emphatic in pronouncing the Junian hand 
to be a natural one. 

The late Mr. Joseph Parkes had in his posses- 
sion evidence to this effect which is not pub- 
lished in the ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis,’ 
commenced by him and finished by Mr. Herman 
Merivale. In that work a statement is made 
at p 293 of the first volume to the effect that 
George Woodfall communicated to Mr. Parkes the 
anecdote there quoted. The truth seems to be 
that Mr. Parkes extracted the anecdote from a 
work in manuscript by G. Woodfall, which is thus 
endorsed by him: ‘‘ The original notes of Mr. 
G. Woodfall on Jaques’s volume attributing the 
letters to Lord G. Sackville ; bought of the pre- 
sent Woodfall, son of G. W. 1860. J. Parkes.” 
This manuscript is now in the British Museum. 
The writer of it, the eldest son of Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, was one of the compilers of 








the edition of Junius in three volumes published 





in 1812. He wrote the manuscript notes by way 
of commentary and criticism on John Jaques’s 
volume published in 1843, being the year before 
his own death. Two points in this manuscript 
are noteworthy : the one is that, on the authority 
of George Woodfall, there was a suspicion of 
Francis being Junius before Francis went to 
India; the other is that the handwriting of the 
Junian manuscripts was, in his opinion and in 
that of others, a natural one. 

The anecdote told by Mr. Parkes is couched in 
terms resembling that which Jaques quotes, and 
is to the effect that Woodfall, having dined at a 
Pauline dinner after Francis’s return from India, 
and saying he had done so, replied —in answer to 
the remark, “ Then you have seen your old friend 
Junius ?”—“ To my certain knowledge Francis 
never wrote a line of Junius.” In the manu- 
script which Mr. Parkes possessed, and from 
which I am quoting, its writer, George Wood- 
fall, commenting upon the following passage 
in Jaques, “Not the slightest suspicion seems 
to have been entertained of Francis’s identity 
with Junius, or of his having had any connexion 
with that writer, previously to the year 1813,” 
states, ‘‘ The late Mr. Woodfall declared that, to 
his certain knowledge, Francis did not write a line 
of Junius, and I declare that the corrections in 
Francis’s pamphlets which were sold at Evans’s 
were not in the usual style of printers’ marks, 
but Junius’s were technical.” Wilkes’s opinion, 
founded upon an examination of the proof- 
sheets forwarded to him by Junius, was “ that 
Junius was accustomed to correct sheets for the 
press.” 

In corroboration of the statement in George 

Woodfall’s manuscript that Francis was suspected 
long before 1813, I may quote the following 
words, which were not written till twenty-seven 
years after George Woodfall’s death. They are 
taken from a letter by the Hon. Arthur Gordon, 
the son of the famous Earl of Aberdeen, which 
was made public by Mr. Hayward. The writer 
begins by stating that he had often heard his 
father say that William Pitt told him he knew 
the name of the writer of the Letters signed 
Junius, and that it was not Francis. The first 
time he heard this said was at Drayton on the 
13th of January, 1848, when, some one having 
spoken of Sir Philip Francis as Junius, 
“my father said quickly, ‘No, I know he was not’; 
and then told us his authority for saying so was Mr. 
Pitt. The objection was raised, which I see Mr. 
Twistleton also makes, that the idea of Francis’s 
authorship had not been started till after Mr. Pitt’s 
death; my father replied, ‘ That’s stuff, and went on 
to say that the notion was very generally current, 
and that Francis did everything he could to en- 
courage the belief, without actually saying what was 
false ; and that he himself had once dined in com- 
pany with Francis, when proofs of his being Junius 
were adduced before him ; that he had listened with 
evident pleasure, and at last exclaimed, in a stilted 
theatrical manner, ‘Gad, if men force laurels on my 
head, I’]l wear them.’” 

George Woodfall did not think the hand a 
feigned one, and it may be presumed that his 
father was of the same mind; he adds that 
‘‘Tomkins, the writing-master, was of opinion 
that they [the Junian manuscripts] were not 
written in a feigned hand.” 

Before dealing with other parts of the subject, 
I shall end this instalment with another quota- 
tion from George Woodfall’s manuscript, and 
one which applies to all the books and articles 
which have been written to show that Francis 
or any one else was the author of the Letters 
signed Junius :— 

“We have eternally throughout Jaques’s volume 
what Butler, Barker, Coventry, &c., &e., think as to 
who was the writer of the Letters; this is not what 
the public wants, but proof through facts that are 


unquestionable.” 
W. Fraser Raz. 








SALES. 
Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON & HopcE sold 
the following autographs last week :—Lemoyne 
a’Iberyille, A.L.s. relative to his explorations of 
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the Mississippi, 31/. Alfred de Musset, auto- 
graph manuscript of a play, 16/.5s. Lady C. M. 
Nelson, Three A.L.s. to Lady Hamilton, 151. 15s. 
J.P. Marat, A.L.s. to M. de Saint-Laurent, dated 
Nov. 6th, 1783, 261. 

At Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s rooms last 
week an imperfect copy of the first edition of 
Burns’s poems was knocked down for 351, 10s. 








THE POPE MUSEUM. 


Jupeine from the growing stream of visitors, 
so much success attended the little Loan Museum 
in the Town Hall at Twickenham that, had the 
committee felt justified in incurring the respon- 
sibility of retaining the precious exhibits, it 
might very profitably have remained open for 
another week, As it was, the closing was put 
off to Monday. The catalogue, a revised and 
definitive edition of which will shortly be issued, 
affords a sufficient idea of the general character 
of the collection. But, seeing that it is now 
irrevocably dispersed, it may be well to chronicle 
briefly some of the rarer and more curious items. 

The assemblage of first editions of Pope’s works 
wasalmost complete, the only important absentees 
being the ‘ Pastorals,’ the ‘Essay upon Criti- 
cism,’ and the ‘Temple of Fame.’ More curious 
than first editions, however, were some of the 
special‘copies of books. From Mapledurham 
came large-paper issues of the ‘ Poems,’ 1717-35, 
and the ‘ Letters’ of 1737, all bearing the book- 
plate of Michael, the brother of Martha and 
Teresa Blount. From the same source was de- 
rived the quarto ‘ Iliad’ of 1715-20, in the first 
volume of which the poet had written ‘‘ To Mrs. 
Teresa Blount from her most faithful humble 
Serv' A. Pope”—it being then the reign of the 
elder sister. Another curiosity was Col. F. 
Grant’s ‘Cythereia,’ 1723, at p. 90 of which 
worshipful miscellany appeared the first printed 
version of the famous character of Atticus. 
Other memorable items among the books were 
Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ in its two forms 
of 1712 and 1714; his ‘ Parnell’s Poems,’ with 
Pope’s epistle to Lord Oxford; and (from an- 
other collector) the cruel ‘ Verses to the Imi- 
tator of Horace,’ by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu and Lord Hervey, containing the line 

Hard as thy Heart, and as thy Birth Obscure, 

to which Pope himself devotes a note in the 
‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.’ But the cream of 
the books was, perhaps, the four volumes of 
‘*Libels on Pope” (“Pope’s Diversions” they 
should have been called), collected by the poet 
himself and enriched by his written comments. 
These, which were lent by Mr. W. J. Court- 
hope, and occupied more than three pages of the 
catalogue, may fairly be described as unique. 

Prominent among the portraits was the Maple- 
durham picture of the sisters Blount, exhibited 
at South Kensington in 1867, and now com- 
monly assigned to the brush of Pope’s friend 
Charles Jervas. Kneller’s portrait of the ‘ fair- 
haired Martha” ; Michael Dahl’s ‘Queen Anne 
and her Son,’ the little Duke of Gloucester ; 
‘Lady Mary,’ by Della Rusca ; ‘ Prior’s Kitty’ 
{the Duchess of Queensberry) in old age, by 
Katherine Read; and Horace Walpole in his 
youth, by Spence’s friend the Signora Rosalba, 
were also among the paintings. Of Pope him- 
self portraits were lent by Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
Messrs. Colnaghi, and Mr. Darell-Blount. In 
the division of miniatures and drawings notable 
items were three pencil heads of Pope done by 
Jonathan Richardson for Horace Walpole, and 
once in the Strawberry Hill collection. These 
were lent by their present owner her Majesty the 
Queen. There was also a morocco-bound volume 
containing thirty-eight drawings by the same 
artist, no fewer than fifteen of which were sketches 
of Pope. This treasure belonged to Mr. Hibbert 
Ware. Sir Charles Dilke contributed a large 
portrait-sketch of Pope from life by George 
Vertue ; andsome beautiful miniatures were lent 
by Lady Dorothy Nevill and Mr. C. J. Thrupp, 
of Twickenham. 





Of letters and manuscripts there was also a 
considerable show. From Mr. Richard Tangye, 
of Birmingham, came a copy of the ‘ Dunciad’ 
of 1736, many of its pages closely written 
over by Pope; from Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, 
of Bond Street, Dryden’s translation of Dufres- 
noy’s ‘Art of Painting,’ 1695, containing the 
original autograph MS. of Pope’s ‘Epistle 
to Jervas,’ before, by the alteration of a 
single letter, ‘‘ Wortley ” was ingeniously trans- 
formed into ‘* Worsley.” From Sir Theodore 
Martin came the original autograph manuscript 
of Johnson’s life of Pope ; from Mapledurham 
an inventory of Pope’s goods, ‘‘ taken at his 
house after his death”; and from Mr. John 
Murray the first copy of the poet’s verses on his 
Grotto, corrected by himself. Of the valuable 
autograph letters of Pope and his friends, mostly 
from the well-known collection of Mr. Alfred 
Morrison, and accompanied in many instances 
by superb engravings, it is impossible to give 
any detailed account. 

Nor can any record be here attempted of the 
remarkable series of prints of Pope and his 
contemporaries lent by the South Kensington 
Museum, to the full descriptions of which on 
the frames themselves were added in the cata- 
logue couplets from Pope, in which they were 
either praised or blamed, as the case might be. 
Among the other engravings were included many 
rare and curious “ prospects” of Twickenham and 
its time-honoured vicinity. Of Pope’s ‘‘ villa- 
kin” (as Swift called it) during his occupation 
of it there was no representation. But there 
was (lent by Mrs. H. G. Bohn) his own ground- 
plan of his Grotto, a plan in some respects much 
easier to understand than that prepared by 
honest John Searle in 1745, a copy of which 
was exhibited by Lady Freake. Lady Freake 
also lent a fine oil painting of Pope’s house by 
Hogarth’s crony, the “English Canaletti,” 
Samuel Scott, who was a resident of Twicken- 
ham. This showed not only the wings erected 
by the poet’s immediate successor, Sir William 
Stanhope, but the lateral bow windows added 
subsequently, and, if the ascription of the ric- 
ture to Scott be correct, before 1772, when that 
artist died. Of the house in its intermediate 
state (i.e., without the bow-window wings) 
there were several highly interesting prints and 
sketches, contributed by Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin, 
of Richmond, and others. Concerning the per- 
sonal relics nothing remains to be added to the 
particulars given in our last issue. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Dantet, of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, is printing a volume of poems by Mrs. 
Woods, the author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ 

Sm Morett Mackenzie is at work on his 
reply to the recently published attack upon 
him by the German physicians... His answer 
will be shortly published in book form 
simultaneously in England and Germany. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. will 
be the English publishers. A considerable 
portion of it will bein the nature of per- 
sonal anecdote by Sir Morell respecting his 
illustrious patient the late Emperor Fre- 
derick. 

In the next number of Afalanta there 
will be a paper by Mrs. Humphry Ward on 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; a poem by 
Mr. George ©. Warr entitled ‘ Concerning 
Mermaids’; and an illustrated article on 
the decoration of china, by Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse. 

More than twenty thousand copies of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s new story ‘Maiwa’s Re- 
venge’ were disposed of by Messrs. Long- 
man & Oo. before the day of publication. 
As the first edition of Mr. Stevenson’s 





romance was also subscribed entirely, jt 
would seem that publishing in the dogg 
season is not so dead as some suppose. 
Mr. EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A., has in the 
press a volume dealing with the prepara. 
tions in the county of Somerset againgt 


the Armada. The State Papers in the 
Public Record Office have furnished the 
principal materials for the work, which 
0 be published by Messrs. Harrison ¢ 
on. 

Awonest the five or six new weekly paperg 
which have been or are about to be started 
in London, one of the most promising yil] 
concern itself with the interests of South 
Africa. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. have a work 
in the press entitled ‘Stormlight: a Story 
of Switzerland and Russia,’ the author being 
Mr. J. E. Muddock, who was for several 
years the Swiss correspondent of the Daily 
News. 


Mr. Epwarp M. Borraso and Mr. B, 
Kettle have been appointed sub-librariang 
of the Guildhall Library. 


Mr. James Turn, the well-known Edin- 
burgh bookseller, has retired from business, 
after a long and successful career, in favour 
of his sons Mr. George T. Thin and Mr, 
James Thin, who have during a long period 
taken an active part in the management. 
Mr. Thin’s connexion with the trade com- 
menced upwards of forty years ago in the 
employ of the late Mr. James McIntosh, of 
Edinburgh. 

A new edition of the ‘Orient Guide’ will 
shortly appear. Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
writes about the Red Sea; Mr. Richmond, 
A.R.A., about Greece; Mrs. Henry Faweett 
about Italy and Germany; Mr. David Han- 
nay about naval battles; Commander Hull, 
R.N., about navigation; Mr. H. E. Watts 
about Australia ; and Mr. Loftie, the editor 
of the volume, which is wholly rewritten, 
on London and Egypt. Miss Kate Green- 
away is contributing an ornamental title- 
page. 

Tue death of Dr. Burgon removes one 
who, more from force of conviction than any 
striking talent, had made himself a conspicu- 
ous figure in his university and the Church. 
Ever on the watch, like David Deans, against 
‘“‘the right hand and left hand defections of 
the day,” he was as ready to attack those who, 
he thought, believed too much as those who, 
he thought, believed too little. It cannot 
be said that many of his various writings 
are likely to survive. He was aman of con- 
siderablelearning and indefatigable industry, 
sitting down to his desk at an early hour 
in the morning and spending a large part 
of the day in his library ; but unfortunately 
he lacked critical ability, and he always 
viewed any subject he studied by the light 
of strong conviction previously formed. His 
violent language was probably due to a dim 
consciousness that he was fighting a losing 
battle, for he was really a kindly, good man. 


Unver the title ‘Popular Poets of the 
Period,’ Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. aré 
about to publish in serial form brief bio- 
graphies and selections from the works of 
the poets of our own time and country. The 
editor is Mr. F. A. Heyles, a Brighton 
journalist. The first number will make its 
appearance at the end of the month. 
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“Ye. Harry Frownve will publish imme- 
jiately a short ‘Elementary Political Kco- 
omy’ by Mr. Edwin Cannan, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. The book will be divided 
into three sections, the first treating of 
eneral material welfare, the second of in- 
dividual welfare under the present system of 
private property, while the third discusses 
how far the promotion of public welfare by 
the State is desirable. 


Book Prices Current, which was published 
monthly by Mr. Elliot Stock during last 
ear, Will be issued in quarterly sections 
during 1888. The first part will be ready 
shortly. 

GERMAN papers announce the death of a 
pular Austrian poet, Karl Elmar (pseu- 
donym for Schwiedack), who was born 
in 1815. His plays enjoyed at one time 
great popularity, and some of them continued 
tobe performed even in recent times. He 
died in straitened circumstances. We are 
also informed of the death of Dr. Ernst 
Ranke, the youngest brother of the famous 
historian. He was born in 1814, and held 
the post of Professor of Theology at the 
University of Marburg. 


AnotHER Luther find is reported from 
Zwickau, in Saxony, where the ‘Commen- 
taries on the Psalter’ issued in 1519-1521 
have been discovered in the Rathsschul- 
bibliothek. 


Ix continuation of his ‘Chapitres Nobles 
de Lorraine’ M. Félix de Salles proposes 
to issue a work entitled ‘Chapitres Nobles 
d@’Autriche,’ which besides giving full de- 
tails relating to the annals of the orders 
vill contain authentic lists and documents, 
together with facsimiles of portraits, jewels, 
medals, seals, and decorations. M. de Salles 
isthe author of ‘Annales de l’Ordre Teu- 
= and of ‘Annales de l’Ordre de 

te.’ 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have nearly ready for publication a short 
‘Latin Prose Primer,’ by Mr. J. Y. Sargent, 
of Hertford College, which is intended to be 
introductory to his well-known ‘Easy Pas- 
sages for Translation into Latin Prose.’ Mr. 
Sargent starts from the simplest form of 
sentence, and proceeds gradually to the con- 
tinuous narrative, and the methods he uses 
are in all cases intended to be suggestive. 


Tue Chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week include Navy Estimates, Third Report 
of Committee (3d.); Mines, Reports of In- 
gee for 1887 (5s. 3d.); Science and 

Schools, Classes, Directory for 1888 
(6¢.); Railway Accidents, General Report 
for 1887 (4d.); Wines, Alcoholic Strength 
of Wines imported 1883-7 (1d.); Revenue 
Department Estimates, Report of Committee 
and Evidence (3s. 9d.) ; Adelaide Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1887, Report of Royal 
Commission (4s. 7d.); National Portrait 
Gallery, Thirty-first Annual Report (2d.) ; 

1 Government Board, Ireland, Report 
for 1887-8 (2s. 6d.) ; Army Estimate Com- 
mittee, Fourth Report, Parts 2 and 3 (11d.) ; 
Private Bills and Provisional Orders, 1872- 
1887, Return (8d.); Boroughs in Eng- 
land, Classified Statement (2d.); Burgh 









Police and Public Health, Scotland, Bill, 
Report of Committee (4d.) ; Town Holdings, 
Report of Committee (2d.); Persia, No. 2, 
Rights of Property in Persia (1d.); Stand- 


ing Orders of the House of Lords, Report 
of Committee (2d.); and the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, with the Commons’ Amendments, 
as printed by the Lords (1s. 3d.). 








SCIENCE 


Ss 


British Oribatide. By Albert D. Michael. 

2 vols. (Ray Society.) 

No better means for the perpetuation of the 
memory of our great naturalist Ray could 
have been devised than the annual pub- 
lication of biological volumes by the society 
which bears his name. These works now 
form a small library by themselves, and 
alike do honour to the name of Ray 
and confer credit on the council to whose 
discernment their publication is due. Books 
of this description have no general public 
to support them; they are distinct additions 
to our knowledge of nature, which can only, 
unfortunately, be appreciated by the small 
number of specialists and students to whom 
they are addressed, and hence their publi- 
cation would be impossible did not such a 
society exist. Most of the volumes are of 
the nature of monographs, and exhibit a 
general plan in which observations and 
facts are recorded, without the usual effort 
to propose some new evolutionary conclusion 
or theory. ‘This is not altogether to be de- 
plored. We once suffered from a plethora 
of unexplained facts of observation; we may 
be approaching a period of theories unsup- 
ported by demonstrable facts, and therefore 
a most faithful disciple of Darwin may with 
justice often sigh for the teaching of the 
master, and regret the too rapid foundation 
of dogmas by an evolutionary church. 

The Oribatide are a family of mites, gene- 
rally known as beetle mites, belonging to 
the order Acarina. They are entirely of 
microscopic size, and without the aid of a 
microscope could not be examined by the 
student, as they are scarcely known to exceed 
the twentieth of an inch in length, while the 
smallest are under a fifth of that measure- 
ment. They arepeculiar incontrast with other 
families of the Acarina by having no species 
which is ever parasitic at any period of its 
existence, either temporarily or otherwise. 
They exist principally in terrestrial mosses, 
lichens, and fungi, some in decayed wood, 
others on the leaves of trees, in grass or 
low herbage, under the bark of trees, under 
stones in winter, and one or two species on 
Sphagnum and various freshwater plants. 
From these facts it may be gathered that 
considerable difficulty is experienced in col- 
lecting Oribatidee, and subsequently, from 
their minute size, even more difficulty is 
found in their examination and breeding 
for the elucidation of the life-histories of the 
species. 

Under these considerations the number 
of species described and figured cannot, of 
course, be considered as exhausting the 
whole British fauna, and many of these 
have a wideness of range which is quife 
contrary to the general facts of geographiowl 
distribution. As our author observes, it 
might be anticipated that these minute and 
lethargic creatures would be very local in 
habitat, but, on the contrary, this is far 
from being the case, 

“species which are either identical or ex- 


tributed over the greater part of Europe, but 
also in the burning plains of Algeria, Chili, and 
Egypt, and in the far arctic regions of Bell’s 
Sound, Spitzbergen, and of Franz-Joseph Land.” 

Before these conclusions can be absolutely 
accepted it becomes necessary to know 
whether these cosmopolitan specimens are 
‘identical ” or only ‘closely allied’ species, 
for with such minute creatures fresh cha- 
racters may be discovered which may effec- 
tually differentiate them. That such cha- 
racters may or do exist is even partly 
acknowledged by Mr. Michael, who in 
some very sound remarks upon the attain- 
ment of a natural classification declines, 
when dealing with such minute animals as 
the Oribatide, to classify by internal organs 
‘‘or other organs which are extremely diffi- 
cult to examine.” 

Although this may be considered as partly 
a pioneer work in a little-known branch 
of British zoology, one soon observes that 
the author has had to face the usual pro- 
blems of the monographer, chief of which 
is the endeavour to found a natural classi- 
fication. It is interesting to observe. that 
this process of classification is dependent 
upon a proper knowledge of embryological 
characters, or, in other words, some clear 
apprehension of a probable development of 
the family both in genera and species, and 
hence the most artificial of all zoological 
systematic work is rapidly becoming, by the 
light of embryology, one of the best guides 
to an explanation of development. It 
may be now expressed as an axiom that a 
purely artificial classification in any branch 
of biology is an avowal of ignorance of 
the life-histories of the creatures classified, 
and it is equally clear that some of our arti- 
ficial systems must continue till that know- 
ledge is obtainable. 

Altogether this is a welcome publication. 
It partly breaks new ground, and is thus a 
guide to the knowledge of a little-known 
family of an indifferently known order of 
zoology. The Ray Society may be congra- 
tulated upon having published these volumes, 
and we may thoroughly endorse the words 
of the author in his preface to the second 
volume :— 

‘The book has been prepared carefully, it 
certainly has been executed to the best of my 
ability, and I believe that it contains as much 
information relative to the family as the present 
state of science respecting the Acarina permits.” 








TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By T. G. M‘Ken- 
drick, M.D., F.R.S.—Vol. I. General Physio- 
logy. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.)—If Prof. 
M‘Kendrick’s second volume should pruve of 
equal value with the one now in our hends we 
predict for them a range wider than th» circle 
of Glasgow students for whom they are primarily 
intended. After a clear general introduction to 
the principles of biology, the author piunges at 
once into the difficult subject of physiological 
chemistry, including in this section a chapter on 
animal pigments, which is one of the most vaiu- 
able in the book. Except for ‘ The Spectroscope 
in Medicine’ the literature of this subject has 
lain undisturbed of students in the original 
memoirs ; but it is now condensed into a con- 
venient and useful summary. The list of colour- 
ing matters is fairly comprehensive, though 
where aplysio-purpurin is admitted oocyan and 
its fellows have surely a claim to notice. Again, 
under hemocyanin mention should be made 








tremely closely allied being found not only dis- 
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function of the copper characteristic of this pig- 
ment. The third section, treating of histology, 
is stated in the preface and on the title-page to 
be mainly due to Stéhr’s ‘ Lehrbuch der Histo- 
logie,’ and, like the rest of the book, contains a 
full account of the apparatus and methods em- 
ployed. The chapter on the “ Physiological 
Basis of Heredity,” an admirable summary of 
the various current views, shows too plainly in 
what a mist of hypothesis the subject is at present 
enwrapped. An account of the contractile tis- 
sues completes the volume. The figures are, 
almost without exception, worthy of the text. 
We had hoped that Prof. M‘Kendrick would at 
least direct attention to the fields of inquiry 
opened by such observers as Semper and 
Romanes ; but to him, as to so many others, 
physiology means organic vertebrate physiology. 
in England, at any rate, a comparative treatment 
ef the subject appears to be an impossibility, 
although each year sees the publication of fresh 
material available for such a study. To the more 
limited aspect of the subject, however, the volume 
before us forms an admirable introduction. 


A Course of Lectures on Electricity delivered 
before the Society of Arts. By George Forbes, 
M.A., F.R.S. (Longmans & Co.)—The preface 
informs us that these lectures were primarily 
intended for an intelligent audience, ignorant of 
electrical science, but anxious to obtain sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to be able to follow 
the progress now being made therein. An 
additional lecture on dynamo-electric machinery, 
originally delivered at the Electrical Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, is introduced, with the object 
of showing the applications of the general prin- 
ciples of the subject to one department of 
practical engineering. The intentions here 
announced appear to have been carried out in 
a satisfactory manner. The experiments intro- 
duced are well designed, and are rendered clear 
to the reader by excellent woodcuts. The 
selection of topics is good, and there is a judicious 
mingling of history with philosophy. 

Practical Physics for Schools and the Junior 
Students of Colleges. By Balfour Stewart and 
W. W. Haldane Gee. — Vol. I. Electricity and 
Magnetism. (Macmillan & Co.)—This is a very 
serviceable guide to laboratory work in the sub- 
jects indicated, written from the point of view 
of the workshop as much as of the lecture- 
room. It will doubtless attract the attention of 
all competent teachers of practical physics. 


A Short Text-Book of Sound, Light, and Heat. 
—A Short Text-Book of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. By Thomas Dunman. Revised and com- 
pleted by Chapman Jones. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
—These books appear to be in the main designed 
for candidates for the “Science and Art” ex- 
aminations, and are favourable specimens of 
their kind. The most marked feature is a very 
full and intelligently written account of tele- 
phonic and electric lighting apparatus. Asin the 
great majority of books intended for the Science 
and Art examinations, we find an absence of any 
clear indication of what is meant by “ elasti- 
city ” in the statement of the general law for the 
velocity of sound. Our author simply says: ‘ The 
pressure which a gas can support is obviously 
the measure of its elasticity.” The account 
given of colour is better than is to be found in 
most elementary books ; but it is a pity to con- 
fuse the well-established meaning of the phrase 
‘* primary colours” by applying it to the seven 
colours of the spectrum. 

Applications of Dynamics to Physics and Che- 
mistry. By J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) — Any work on physics by a 
successor of Clerk Maxwell in the Cavendish 
Chair must necessarily attract attention, and 
the volume before us appears to be one which 
will amply repay the careful perusal of mathe- 
maticians. Maxwell set the example of applying 
to electrical problems the system of “‘ generalized 
co-ordinates”’ introduced by Lagrange. Prof. 
J. J. Thomson works on the same lines, but 





extends the application to various branches of 
physics, giving special attention to the relations 
existing between a change of one physical pro- 
perty and changes of other physical properties. 
He uses Lagrange’s methods for the most part 
not in their original shape, but in the modified 
forms to which they have been reduced by 
Routh and other recent authors. The aim of 
the book will be best understood from its first 
chapter, where, after mentioning the principle 
of the conservation of energy and that particular 
case of it known as the First Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, allusion is made to the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics as an inference from experience 
and not a purely dynamical principle. The 
author then remarks :— 

“We might have expected a priori from dynamical 

considerations that the principle of the Conservation 
of Energy would not be sufficient by itself to enable 
us to deduce all the relations which exist between 
the various properties of bodies. For this principle 
is rather a dynamical result than a dynamical 
method, and in general is not sufficient by itself to 
solve completely any dynamical problem. Thus, we 
could not expect that for the dynamical treatment of 
Physics the principle of the Conservation of Energy 
would be sufficient by itself, since it is not so in 
the much simpler cases which occur in ordinary 
Mechanics. The resources of dynamics, however, 
are not exhausted, even though the Principle of the 
Conservation of Energy has been tried. Fortunately 
we possess other methods, such as Hamilton’s prin- 
ciple of Varying Action and the method of 
Lagrange’s Equations, which hardly require 
a more detailed knowledge of the structure 
of the system to which they are applied than 
the Conservation of Energy itself, and yet are 
capable of completely determining the motion 
of the sjstem. The object of the following 
pages is to endeavour to see what results can be 
deduced by the aid of these purely dynamical prin- 
ciples without using the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics...... Many attempts have been made to 
show that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is a 
consequence of the principle of Least Action ; none 
of these proofs seem quite satisfactory ; but even if 
the connexion had been proved in an unexception- 
able way it would still seem desirable to investigate 
the results of applying the principle of Least Action, 
or the equivalent one of Lagrange’s Equations, 
directly to various physical problems. Considering 
our almost complete ignorance of the structure of the 
bodies which form most of the dynamical systems 
with which we have to deal in physics, it might 
seem a somewhat unpromising undertaking to at- 
tempt to apply dynamics to such systems. But we 
must remember that the object of this application 
is not to discover the properties of such systems in 
an altogether a priori fashion, but rather to predict 
their behaviour under certain circumstances after 
having observed it under others.” 
Among the subjects to which this method of 
treatment is applied we find: Motion of Elec- 
trified Bodies : Electric Currents and Magneti- 
zation in their Relation to Elasticity and Strain ; 
Magnetic Inertia; the Hall Effect ; Rotation of 
Plane of Polarization of Light by Magnetism ; 
Electrolysis and its Relation to Compressibility ; 
Effect of Temperature on Various Properties of 
Bodies ; Thermo-electricity ; Velocity of Light ; 
Residual Charge and other Residual Effects ; 
Evaporation ; Absorption of Gases; Solution 
and Diffusion of Salts ; Osmosis ; Surface Ten- 
sion; Dissociation; Chemical Equilibrium ; 
Chemical Combination ; Liquefaction and Solidi- 
fication ; Electromotive Force; and Electric 
Resistance. The style of the book is eminently 
clear and philosophical ; and though a very wide 
range of topics is included ia a very small space, 
with much originality of treatment, we have not 
noticed any instances of obscurity from over 
compression. The whole work, including a full 
index, is comprised within 312 widely printed 
duodecimo pages. 








ORNITH LOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Birds of Dorsetshire. By J. C. Mansel- 
Pleydell. (Porter.\—Owing to its extensive 
seaboard, comprising lofty cliffs such as those 
of St. Albans and Durlston, stretches of shingle 
like the Chesil Bank, the deep estuaries of 
Poole and Weymouth Fleet, and the extensive 
tracks of down, heath, and woodlands which 





stretch inland through the county, Dorsetshj 
is, as might be expected, one of the richest jp 
bird life. The present volume, the result of the 
author’s personal observation during many y 
supplemented by the experiences of other com, 
petent ornithologists, is just what a county lis 
should be—clear and to the point, and, ‘ag , 
rule, restricted within the limits indicated by ity 
title. When, as occasionally happens, the author 
wanders from his subject, he is liable to {ql 
into error ; as, for instance, in stating that no 
authenticated egg of Tringa minuta had been 
procured until Messrs. Seebohm and Harvie. 
Browne (sic) discovered a breeding place of the 
bird at the mouth of the Petchora on July 22nd 
1873 (sic, it should be 1875). All honour, as the 
writer observes, to those enterprising ornitho. 
logists ; but reference to the proper authorities 
would have shown that the distinguished Rug. 
sian traveller Dr. von Middendorff obtained 
eggs and nestlings on the Taimyr river many 
years previously. The account of the celebrated 
swannery—the only one in the kingdom—op. 
posite Abbotsbury is very interesting, and 
view of the locality forms a frontispiece ; while 
several excellent woodcuts by Mr. G. E. Lod 
of some of the rarer Dorsetshire birds add to 
style of the volume, which should find a place 
on the shelves of every working ornithologist, 


British Birds: Key List. By Lieut.-Col. L, 
Howard Irby. (Porter.)—This little work, com. 
piled by one of our best practical ornithologists 
and sportsmen, is intended for the use of those 
who already have a slight knowledge of birds, 
but require a handy guide to the diagnostic 
characters of the species as a companion when 
travelling. It promises to be most useful, and 
certainly represents a great deal of research ina 
small compass ; in fact, if the author had de. 
voted a little more time to the correction of his 
proofs it would have been nearly perfect, 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


THE Archeological Review, of which six 
numbers have now been issued, is entitled to be 
mentioned in this column, as it is the first archzo- 
logical publication which has recognized the ex- 
istence of anthropology and given it the pro- 
minence to which it is entitled. Others, from 
Archeologia downwards, contain many anthro- 
pological papers, but do not betray consciousness 
that anthropology as a science is at the founda- 
tion of all archeology. Mr. Gomme, the editor 
of the review, began well in this respect, and 
adopted as the first section of his work “ Anthro- 
pological Archeology as it is studied by the 
Anthropological Institute.” Dr. E. B. Tylor 
enforced the lesson in his introductory remarks 
to that section, and it has been driven home by 
several interesting and valuable original commu- 
nications. One of these, which has recently 
been much discussed in the Atheneum, is the 
ingenious paper of Mr. Joseph Jacobs on 
“junior right” in Genesis, of which it may at 
least be said that it is very suggestive of the 
advantage of the application of anthropological 
reasoning to difficult portions of the Hebrew 
sacred narratives. Others, having the same ex- 
cellent object rather of collecting and ss 
evidence and suggesting its application than o 
asserting a dogmatic theory, are Mr. Robert 
Brown’s on the origin of the Eskimo, and M. 
Maxime Kovalevsky’s on survivals of Iranian 
culture among the peoples of the Caucasian high- 
lands, The notes from parliamentary papers and 
the index notes to the proceedings of foreign 
anthropological societies are also useful features 
of the review. 

In the Archeological Journal for the current 
quarter Mr. James Hilton publishes the remarks 
on jade which he read before the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute in May last. He gives references 
to all the authorities bearing upon this mineral 
and its use, and sums up against the evidence 
of its ever having been discovered in Europe. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
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setshiry $= : - “em 
chest in for August contains Prof. Flower’s description 
It of the Moitwo skeletons of Akkas, the pigmy race of Cen- 
Y years, Bin Africa, illustrated by three fine plates drawn 
er com. iy J. Smit, of the lateral, facial, and upper sur- 
inty lis Bisces respectively of the two skulls. The con- 
J, as 4 (cusions stated in the paper are that the Akkas 
d by ity fare among the smallest, if not actually the 
author smallest, people upon the earth, the height of 
to fall Pihese two being only 4 ft., and that they belong 
hat no to the division of the negro race to which 
d been PHamy has given the appropriate name of 
Aarvig. §Negrillo. Dr. Garson gives the measurements 
of the fof five skulls from the Hindu Kush district of 
22nd Northern India, in the collection of the Royal 
as the (College of Surgeons, being the first brought home 
rnitho. (to any European museum; they belong to a 
orities nixed race. Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain con- 
d Rug. fiributes sketches of the paper offerings to the 
tained @Shinto gods of Japan. The largest portion of 
many fpithe Journal, however, is occupied with the 
brated [iurther development by Mr. A. W. Howitt of the 
n—op. Australian class systems, to which the Rev. L. 
ind 4 (fison adds a note on that of New Norcia. Mr. 
while @(alton has been attracted by the peculiar com- 
Lodge [plication of these systems to the consideration 
to of whether an easy clue to them, such as an 
place sboriginal Australian brain could master, is to 
rist, [be found. ; 
LL The invitations to the Congress of Ameri- 
oO”. 4» Bnists meeting at Berlin on October 2nd have 
few been issued. It is to be presided over by Dr. 
the Reiss, president of the German Anthropological 
4 Society. 
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THE FIRST DISCOVERY OF A SATELLITE OF SATURN. 


TuE reason for Wallis using the name of Sir 
Paul Neale, or Neill, with Huygens was probably 
Sir Paul’s favour with Charles II. and Prince 
Rupert. Sir Paul’s chief discovery was a mode 
of making cider (Hist. MSS. vi. 363). In the 
sixth volume of the Historical MSS. Commission 
(y. 337 and following) are many letters of Sir 
Paul to H. Slingesby. In them there is much 
gossip about the Royal Society, and there may 
be something about the satellite. There is also 
correspondence of Sir Robert Moray. ll this, 
however, is much later than 1655. 

Hyper CLARKE. 








SOCIETIES. 


_ENTOMOLOGICAL.— August 1.—Dr. D. Sharp, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The Rev. R. Walton-Lewis 
was elected a Fellow.—Mr. F. D. Godman exhibited 
alarge number of species of Lepidoptera and Di- 
ptera recently collected for him in Mexico by Mr. H. 
Smith—Mr. White exhibited a specimen of Osmylus 
naculatus, taken by him on the Stort, near Saw- 
bridgeworth, in July last. He also exhibited para- 
tites bred from Bombyx neustria, and_a living 
example of Heterodes guyoni, found at Dartford, 
and believed to have been introduced with esparto 
grass from Tunis.—Mr. Enock exhibited a stem of 
barley showing the appearance of the plant under 
an attack of Hessian tly—Mr. Stevens exhibited a 
lumber of galls collected at Byfleet in July last ; 
also a specimen of Coleophora solitariella, with 
ihneumons bred from it.—Mr. E. Saunders ex- 
hibited a specimen of Catephia alchymista, cap- 
tured at St. Leonards in June last. He also ex- 
hibited specimens of a rare ant, Anochetus ghiliani, 
taken at Tangier by Mr. G. Lewis. One of these he 
bad submitted to Dr. Emery, of Bologna, who 
thought that, although ocelli were present, the 
specimen was probably intermediate between a 
Worker and a female, and that possibly the true 
female did not exist.—Mr. Pascoe exhibited a number 
of species of Coleoptera recently collected in Ger- 
d tuany and the Jura Mountains, and read a note 
and Fcorrecting the synonymy of certain species of 
sign vrachycerus recently described by him in the 
res  /*ansactions of the Society. He stated that the 

corrections had been suggested by M. Peringuey 
and M, Aurivillius.—Prof. Westwood communicated 
‘paper entitled ‘A List of the Diurnal Lepidoptera 
collected in Northern Celebes by Dr. Sydney Hick- 
‘on, with Descriptions of New Species,’ 
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q MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Ares, Horticultural.—11, Fruit and Floral Committee 3, Election of 
ows, 











Science Gossiy, 


THE small planet, No. 276, which was dis- 
covered by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna on the 17th 
of April, has been named by him Adelheid. 


Encke’s periodical comet was sighted at the 
Cape Observatory on the evening of the 3rd inst., 
being then in the constellation Corvus. It is 
now on the borders of Virgo and Hydra, and 
the southern declination still increasing. The 
perihelion passage took place on the 28th of 
June ; and the comet made its nearest approach 
to the earth on the 31st ult., when its distance 
was 0°71 in terms of the earth’s mean distance 
from the sun. 


Mr. H. N. Riptry, M.A., F.LS8., of the 
Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
has been appointed to the charge of the Botanical 
Gardens at Singapore. 


A Prxine Correspondent writes :— 

“ Peking has been visited by an earthquake. It 
occurred at 4.15 P.M. on June 13th, and lasted for 
fifteen seconds as estimated. It proceeded in a 
south-westerly direction to Tientsin, where it was 
felt at 4.28 p.M. to 4.30 P.M. At Tientsin the earth 
was in disturbed motion for about nine minutes, 
but the longest shock lasted for one minute twenty 
seconds. The direction at that place was W.N.W. 
to E.S.E., as was shown by vessels of water and 
fishponds in the park adjacent to the Settlement. 
The town clock stopped. The telegraph soon brought 
news to Tientsin of the earthquake being felt also 
at Tsing-kiang-pu, five hundred miles south; at 
Chining, two hundred miles; at Chefoo, New- 
chwang, Shan-hai-kwan, and Moukden. The 
shocks seems to have been felt over a space of 
eight degrees of longitude by six degrees of latitude. 
So far as is yet known this earthquake proceeded 
from Peking, both east, south, and south-east, to 
distances varying from two hundred to five hundred 
miles. No houses have been wrecked, but walls 
have in some instances been rent asunder.” 








FINE ARTS 


+ 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








The Church of the Holy Trinity, Long Melford, 
Suffolk. By E. L. Conder. Illustrated. 
(Davy & Sons.) 

A FIRST-RATE specimen of Perpendicular 

architecture of the middle of the fifteenth 

century, Long Melford Church has been so 
often recognized as a type for study that 
it is wonderful no adequate monograph 
on the building has appeared till now. Sir 
W. Parker, indeed, published a history of 
the parish, and of this Mr. Conder has 
freely availed himself so far as it touched 
on his subject; and a good deal of matter 
lay at hand in the British Museum and 
elsewhere, but this is not architectural nor 
critical. Mr. Conder repeats the tradition 
that the stately tomb of Sir W. Cordell was 
made in Italy; but he does not seem to 
have noticed its close likeness to the monu- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth in Westminster 

Abbey. Sir William died in 1581, not 1481, 

as is stated by a slip of the pen on p. 71, 

and the style of the monument suggests 

that it was not erected until he had been 
dead at least fifteen years. He was Solicitor- 

General to Queen Mary, and was knighted 

by her when appointed Master of the Rolls 

in 1557, an office which he held till his death, 
his being, with one exception, the longest 
tenure of it known; and heis an interesting 


A man devout and just, whom neither fear 

Nor hate could turn from Virtue’s straight career. 

He built Melford Hall, which is still stand- 
ing, and his wife Mary wasa member of the 
Clopton family, whose memorials in Long 
Melford Church are hardly less attractive 
than the Cordell tomb, and are excellently 
illustrated in the plates of this volume. 
Indeed, to lovers of brasses the effigies of 
ladies of the Clopton family are supremely 
interesting. The two most precious ones 
display on their mantles and kirtles the 
armorials of their house—a rare circum- 
stance and quite unique in a single church 
—and each of them wears the hardly less 
scarce butterfly headdress of quaint device. 
The wearing of armorials is familiar to Lon- 
doners who have seen the effigies of the lady 
of the Verney family in St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate. The difference in the faces of the 
Clopton ladies proves beyond doubt that it 
was the practice to make portraits in brass 
memorials, a point often contested. Mr. 
Conder does not notice this circumstance, 
but he gives a good account of the monu- 
ments themselves, as well as of the other 
brasses which are hardly less dear to 
students of costume and design. Except 
Cobham, Kent, scarcely any country parish 
church known to us excels Long Melford 
in monuments, although both Cobham and 
Lynn excel it in the mattter of brasses. 

The stained-glass windows at Long Mel- 
ford comprise scanty remains of what two 
centuries since must have been a magnificent 
display in no fewer than thirty-six clear- 
story windows, containing one hundred and 
fifty large figures, besides smaller figures 
of saints and abundant heraldry. Mr. 
Conder gives several good uncoloured 
plates of the remaining glass. It is a 
pity he did not copy all that is left. Few 
collections of the date, ¢.e., late in the 
fifteenth century, can compare with it in 
spirit of design, beauty of colour, and in- 
terest, because no doubt several of the 
figures are portraits. The glass is coeval, or 
nearly so, with the church itself, and is an 
instance of the thorough adaptation of the 
style of the paintings to the architecture. 
Would that we still had the whole of that 
superb galaxy of tints and pious devices! 
Dowsing came near Melford in the pursuit 
of his nefarious mission; but it seems 
beyond doubt that to some inferior hand 
was committed the infamy of “dowsing” 
the Melford glass. What this wretch left 
has been gathered of late years from win- 
dows here and there, and grouped as we 
now see it. 

Melford possesses a noble screen of the 
purest type, which is in a fine state of pre- 
servation, and the beautiful Lady Chapel has 
a flat roof of open timber, differing in many 
respects from the conventional examples. 
Among the minor merits of Melford Church 
are—l, the painted shields in the roof of 
the Chantry Chapel, familiar to readers of 
Collings; 2, the carved wooden escutcheons 
of the chantry, which are interesting from 
an historical point of view, being associated 
with alliances of the Cloptons, including 
the widow of Sir Henry Pallavicini 
and Sir Symonds D’Ewes; 3, a priest’s 





personage, because he was Speaker and M.P. | 
for Westminster or Essex, on which point | 
authorities differ, in 1558. Sir William | 





ute 











was, according to his tomb, 





chamber with a fireplace; 4, an Easter 
tomb comprised in the monument of John 
Clopton, the principal builder of the church, 
concerning which several noteworthy entries 
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occur in the churchwardens’ accounts; 5, 
the sculptured table of alabaster, which at 
the devastation of the church was sold to 


‘Master Clopton,” in King Edward’s time, | 


with the altar from the Lady Chapel, for 
6s. 8d. Shortly after this performance, one 
Borom, and his assistants Alefounder, 
Cosyn, and N. Corder, ‘‘hered by the Daye,” 
were paid 8s. 1d. for “ hevying downe of the 
Imayges and Tabernacles and oder Tabylls,”’ 
besides “oder helpe not payde but drynke 
did give unto.”” One John Kendall ‘‘ whyted 
theChurche and Chappell above and beneth”’ 
for 17. 18s. 8d. At the same time Thomas 
Sparpoynt paid the churchwardens 2/. 13s. 
for 340 lb. of “‘ brasses”! It seems that 
the last-named Clopton bought several of 
the ‘images’? from this church, and Spar- 
poynt did likewise. 

Of the strictly architectural characteristics 
of this church as they still remain Mr. 
Conder’s very finely drawn engravings and 
cuts afford the best illustrations. The sec- 
tions of the building, windows, and mouldings 
are drawn to scale. Of the mouldings those 
of the nave arcade are the best, and those 
in the north-east chancel are the most 
elaborate. We find no mention of the bells, 
and therefore conclude they are not of much 
account, although they are represented in 
the section of the tower. 

Mr. Conder has omitted to quote more from 
the churchwardens’ accounts of Melford than 
immediately throws light on the destruction 
of the edifice ; nevertheless there is much in 
these unusually complete records which is 
extremely interesting to those who, unlike 
our author, care more for history than for art. 
Critically speaking, this church is remark- 
able for its fine proportions rather than its 
large size or the altitude of the roof or tower ; 
for the size of its windows and the narrow- 
ness of the spaces of wall between them ; for 
the inscriptions placed externally under the 
battlements, and giving the names of bene- 
factors who built the several portions of 
the edifice (the latest date seems to be 1484; 
the Lady Chapel belongs to a somewhat 
later period) ; its lofty timber roof ; and the 
ninety-seven traceried windows of exceed- 
ingly fine design. In conclusion, let us say 
that this is a model book of its kind and 
capitally printed. 








Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. 
Being the Fourth Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. By Edouard Nayille. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


In the new memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund M. Naville gives an account of 
the excavations made by him at Saf? el- 
Henna, Khataanah, Kantir, and Tell-Rotab, 
illustrating it with two plans of his excava- 
tions. He publishes with it nine plates of 
inscriptions from a shrine discovered about 
twenty years ago at Saft el-Henna, with 
translations, and a chapter on the identifi- 
cation of Saft el-Henna with the classical 
city Phacusa and the Biblical land of Goshen. 
Parts of the inscriptions have been pub- 
lished by Dr. Brugsch, but M. Naville has 
now given us complete copies of these inter- 
esting texts, which have been most admir- 
ably drawn by Madame Naville. The scien- 
tific portion of M. Naville’s ‘Goshen’ is 
excellent; but we think that he has not 
proved his point as to the identification of 


| the Biblical land of Goshen, and his argu- 
| ments have no facts to support them. 

| The monuments found at Saft el-Henna 
| are few, the principal being a black granite 
| colossal statue of Rameses II. and the 
| granite shrine of Nectanebus II., the text 
| of which M. Naville has just published. 
| On the shrine the name of a place called 
| Qes is found, and this M. Naville considers 
to be the ancient hieroglyphic name of Saft 
el-Henna. He then proceeds to argue that 
Qes is the same as the Coptic Kos, which is 
the second part of the classical name Pha- 
cusa, and is the first part of the name 
Goshen (sic). Now the name Phacusa has 
been identified by Dr. Brugsch with two 
distinct hieroglyphic names of places. In 
the year 1857 he identified (‘Die Geographie 
des Alten Aegyptens,’ p. 298) the hiero- 
glyphic Peqes with Phacusa, still called by 
the Arabs Fakis; and in 1878 he identified 
the hieroglyphic Qesem (‘ Dict. Géog.,’ p. 948) 
with the same place. Whether Dr. Brugsch 
believes that Qesem and Pegqes are one and 
the same place we know not; at any rate, 
he gives no reasons to show why he aban- 
doned his first theory. M. Naville follows 
Dr. Brugsch in identifying Qesem with 
Phacusa, but then goes on to say that Qes 
and Qesem are the names of one and the 
same place. The proof of this is, however, 
wanting, and although M. Naville’s dis- 
cussion of the identification of Saft el-Henna 
with Goshen is plausible, there are no facts 
to support it. The district called by the 
Arabs Fakis may well represent roughly 
the spot where Phacusa stood, and the name 
Fakts may also represent the classical Pha- 
cusa, as Champollion suggests (‘L’Kgypte 
sous les Pharaons,’ ii. p. 76); but if the 
name Phacusa is a Greecized form of some 
Egyptian name, it is more likely to have 
been the Peqes mentioned above than 
Qesem Abtet or the Qes of M. Naville’s 
shrine. M. Naville appears to have over- 
looked Dr. Brugsch’s identification of Peqes 
with Phacusa, for he says that “it has not 
been identified.’ It is true that tradition 
has always located Goshen in the eastern 
part of the Delta; but it was a district of 
great area, extending as far as the land 
of the Philistines (Exodus xiii. 17). The 
Greek translators of the name Goshen have 
not always been consistent in their rendering 
of this name. In Gen. xlv. 10, xlvi. 34, &c., 
the Hebrew j{t/4, Goshen, is rendered by 
Teoeu “ApaBias, ‘‘Gesem of Arabia”; but 
in Gen. xlvi. 28 the Hebrew {4 7358 is 
rendered by xad’ ‘Hpduv roduw, eis yiv 
“Papecon, “to Heroopolis in the land of 
Rameses”; and in Coptic, which version 
was made from the Greek, by “towards 
the city Pithom in the land of Ramassé.” 
In Gen. xlvi. 29 the Hebrew 73/4 is again 
rendered by the LXX. ‘‘ Heroopolis,” and 
in Coptic by ‘‘towards the city Pithom.” 
Here it is clear that a confusion exists 





between Goshen, Pithom, and Heroopolis, 
and the statements of the LXX. cannot be | 
accepted as a final authority, for, after all, | 
they only gave the names of the places | 
where they imagined Goshen to be. It is | 
evident from the above quotations that the | 
LXX. thought Heroopolis was Goshen, and | 
that the-Copts thought Pithom was Heroo- | 
| polis; now Heroopolis was certainly not | 
Phacusa, and therefore these versions do | 
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not support M. Naville’s theory. The 4, 

of the matter is that ancient writers had s 
exact idea where Goshen was situated ind 
we must be content to wait until we hen 
accurate data sufficient for the identification 
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of that place. Even supposing that th 
Qesem of the hineuglgit ‘es the Pete 
the LXX., there is no proof whatever tha 
the Qes of M. Naville’s shrine is Qegen, raph 
or that Saft el-Henna is Goshen. Tho kments, 
place called Tarabia on p. 16 of M. Naville’s types; 
‘‘Memoir” is the name ‘ Arabia” with the 








Coptic feminine article. Champollion mag, vl 
this slip many years ago, but it should no abjec 
have been repeated. The 
lately. 
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Monuments of Greek and Roman Sculpture, 


Historically arranged under the Direction rs 

of Heinrich Brunn. Edited by Friei§!™@* 

rich Bruckmann. Permanent Phototype ot 

after the Originals. (Asher & Co.) ayer 
Tue prospectus of this publication announced, gel 
that it is to be completed in about eightyfemin 
parts, each to contain five plates, with acfiy giv 
companying text by Prof. Brunn.  Tholius d 
portfolio which accompanies the prospectus) the 
contains the first five plates, which are offyulpt 
the heroically inconvenient size of a foot and night 
a half by two feet one inch. These vouchiissitat 
for the style of execution and for the tastelliher t 
and judgment to be exercised in the selec-Apbtain 
tion of specimens of ancient sculpture. Butfine wi 
before we turn to examine them we are con-Mhowey 
fronted by certain previous considerationsMyncili 
We live in days when it rains prospectuses Ayldom 
they pass in a constant stream from letter-Gnigs th 
box to waste-paper basket. If a glance isMgtal 
given to one intermediately we are preparediiisfore 
to be either amused or indignant, but seldomfifunic! 
to be surprised at what can be held out ag‘ Faur 
temptation to subscribe. Still, even withBion o1 
the best goodwill to sympathize with and§arac 
promote the study and enjoyment of ancientfiinishe 
art, the scheme of this publication as itfjous ¢ 
stands at present does take the breath away Murs a1 
The eighty parts are to appear at intervalifihe ex 
of three or four weeks, and the issue willike di 
consequently extend over six or seven yea anjoyn 
as it may happen. The price of each pari€poster: 
is 1/., and ‘purchase of the first part idmile | 
binding for the whole work ”—that is, fomkoundn 
an outlay of 80/. for phototypes, in théiheek- 
phrase of Mincing Lane, unsight-unseenfpressiy 
of monuments not yet enumerated. by the 

May Prof. Brunn and his editor, biti blur 
phototypist and his subscribers, live foraphe 


ever ; but seven years form a considerabléforesh< 


period of ordinary human life, and evetfinto si; 
more of scientific progress as it is now adgit, and 
vancing ; and who can engage to be satisfielfpatch- 
seven years hence with reproductions in vould 
style satisfactory to-day? The name of Prolhs the 
Brunn stands deservedly high for exhaustivithe ger 
researches in the records of ancient art a0@fmony, 
artists. Some of his more ambitious essayimdden 
in the interpretation of monuments havéeured. 
appeared fantastical; but he has, perhapsgm com 
only suffered from the difficulty of othetfin outl 
expositors, not in Germany exclusively, whi] As t 
| coming late are liable to find all the mom™ehrono 
rational and even the more moderateljite det 
plausible points of view preoccupied. Hisistructiy 
‘ Kinleitung”’ sets forth with much trullgput for 
the need for fresh assistance for heme: 
student of ancient sculpture now ‘hifitistic 


numerous and constantly accruing recoverl™ite vex 
of important remains are modifying judg fhe fi 
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The facifhgents as to its essential characteristics as 
Ss had noffgll as history. Collections of casts are 
ated, ang gultiplied, but it is represented that the 
We hayelf samples which they contain, limited after 
tificationf§] in number, are only available at the par- 
that tholficular place and with occasional opportuni- 
Teotn. offfies. So far it appears that the requirements 
ver that? comparative study can only be met by 
| Qesem, Ipraphic reproductions of the original monu- 
n. Thoments, and how then better than by photo- 
Naville’s which are as permanent as engrav- 
With thefings, and, it is argued, have the further 
On madefyivantage of being in no degree affected by 
ould notffabjective preconceptions ? 

The last assumption is stated too abso- 
ntely. Subjective influence is not so easily 
cluded —- ‘‘tamen usque recurret.” It 
rill assert itself in the selection of examples, 
ad further in the important decision of 
: ints of view for their presentation, and 
ototypes yssibly more detrimentally than manner- 
-) im of a draughtsman who may be superior 
nouncessin general taste. We are, indeed, duly 
t eightyfeminded of the importance of point of view 
with acfin giving sculpture its full value, and are 
+  Tholthus doubly warranted in applying the test 
ospectusfip the examples before us. The ancient 
1 are difgulptors knew too well what advantage 
foot andfnight attach to a special point of view to 
@ vouchBiesitate about sacrificing sometimes every 
he tastelither to that supreme one which could not 
16 selec-Apbtain full effect on easier terms. In all their 
. Butfine works there is ever one supreme aspect, 
are con-Bhowever others may also be considered and 
rations wnciliated ; in the case of a bust there can 
octuses Fuldom be found to be more than one. To 
n letter-§niss the recovery of this point is fatal—how 
lance isfiatal is exemplified in one reproduction 
reparediefore us, that of the marble head at 
 Seldomfifunich known as the Faun with a blotch, 
1 out a"Fauno colla macchia,” from a discolora- 
nm withftion on the right cheek. This is a highly 
ith andiharacteristic work, admirably executed and 
ancietifinished. The animal affinity of the viva- 
1 a8 lWicious creature is betokened by the goat-like 
h away Murs and the excrescences on the neck; and 
ntervalifthe expression of the face indicates a Puck- 
ue wililike disposition, prone to active pranks and 
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n yeatenjoyment less of mischief than of pre- 
ch parfyosterous mishaps. The broad, well-opened 
part ifmile lifts the cheeks and assists the general 






18, foffoundness of the face, which is given by high 

in th#iheck-bones and a bullet head. But the ex- 
1nseCl, pressive and admirable silhouette contrived 
Py the artist for the left outline of the face 
or, hiffs blurred and forfeited through the photo- 
ive fofirapher’s erroneous point of view. The 
derabl foreshortened side of the cheek is brought 
1 eveMfinto sight like a rim with a tame line beyond 
ow ad t, and beyond that comes in an obtrusive 
atistielfpatch of curl. A more sensitive spectator 
18 10 Myould have edged round instinctively until, 
f Prof s these confusing surfaces were eclipsed, 
austivamhe general contours came together in har- 
rt at@mony, and the intention of the artist, as if 
essay¥inddenly focalized, would reveal itself unob- 
s hav#ured. The happier effect is seen at once 
arhay m comparison with even a simple engraving 
- othetin outline, 


















y, whif As the monuments will nct be issued in 
6 mommironological order, even so far as this can 
eratel ’ determined for them, the value of in- 






ituctive historical arrangement which is 
put forward will not be realized speedily. In 
lemean time the work will, perhaps, be more 
tistically interesting in its progress from 
ue very contrast of intermingled specimens. 
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most absolute archaism to an admirable 
example of the finest style of bas-relief, the 
recently discovered Epidaurian Asclepius, 
and to that monument of genius in the de- 
grading service of luxury and wealth, the 
colossal drunken Barberini Faun. 

But different conditions are demanded if 
the study of ancient sculpture is to have 
the full benetit of the aid of graphic repro- 
ductions. The lessons of the formal, flat, and 
rigid Apollo of Tenea are scarcely to be 
learnt, as regards the figure itself, from the 
single front view which is here presented 
to us. Moreover, if commended to us asa 
document of sculptural history, it requires 
to be collated with the Strangford Apollo, 
and others of the same approximate type; 
then with various extant examples of thetype 
in which we observe how its rigidity is 
gradually relaxing and relaxed, as in the 
Milesian Apollo and its variations, till we are 
led onward to the noble Choiseul-Gouffier 
Apollo of the British Museum, and the 
central figure of one of the Olympian pedi- 
ments. In these last examples the motion- 
less, though no longer rigid, attitude is 
retained, while the conventional set smile 
has disappeared. In the groups of the 
/Eginetan pediments the smile, even on the 
faces of the wounded, is as pronounced as 
ever, but associated with flexible and vigor- 
ous activity. Such are some of the com- 
parisons which the present publication would 
professedly subserve, but which demand a 
far more extensive apparatus than it will 
supply even when complete. What is really 
required is the application of the best modes 
of reproduction to a work developing the 
plan and scope of the ‘ Denkmiiler der Alten 
Kunst’ of Miiller and Oesterley. Both in 
scope and comprehensiveness, and largely 
indeed even in execution, this remains at 
present the most useful and instructive col- 
lection of illustrations of ancient art. 

Prof. Brunn promises only a very brief 
text to accompany the plates, and in this to 
deal less with descriptive illustration than 
with their classification in periods and schools. 
It seems a little ungracious that while Eng- 
lish and American subscriptions are invited, 
this text is to be provided only in German. 
Is this to be ascribed to that same Acvxrpixy 
ppovnots which asserts itself by afflicting the 
world with medieval script and typography 
and Teutonized dinner menus? The votaries 
of art and belles-lettres are not at present 
prepared to accept German as the cosmo- 
politantongue. In any case, however, this 
publication must be allowed to have claims 
as an édition de luxe, and certainly those who 
can afford to indulge in it are so far to be 
congratulated. 








A Catalogue of the Works of S. Cousins, R.A., 
by A. Graves (H. Graves & Co.), adds one more 
to our debts to the accurate and judicious com- 
piler. It is the most complete of three cata- 
logues, more or less elaborate, of the productions 
of the most able mezzotinter of portraits of our 


| laboured during the greater part of his long 
| and extremely profitable career ‘‘for his 
| own hand,” and, till age overtook him, had 
| little aid from anybody. Indeed, Cousins 
worked on not fewer than eighty-nine of the 
three hundred and fifty plates which Reynolds 
| turned out, most of them being small, and 
accepted as memoranda rather than finished 
| engravings. A much better trained and fas- 
| tidious draughtsman than his master, Cousins 
| was of great value to that able man; so much 
so, indeed, that, in time, he had much difliculty 
in getting free from the tasks set him by Rey- 
nolds. Mr. Graves has lumped the names of 
the eighty-nine plates, without telling us if they 
are in chronological or any other order. The 


| first print Cousin published independently bears 


the names of both Reynolds and Cousins, and 
Mr. Graves makes this less clear than we could 
wish. The printis after Phillips’s capital portrait of 
Sir J. Banks seated at a table ; the date is 1822. 
Among Cousins’s early prints were the likenesses 
of Dr. John Mitchell and Dr. Brown, of Kdin- 
burgh, painted by the John Graham whose high 
place in the Scottish school we mentioned the 
other day when reviewing Mr. Archer’s book. 
In addition, he engraved in his youth after 
Lawrence, Beechey, Chantrey, Raeburn, Sir 
J. W. Gordon, Sir W. Ross, Sir M. Shee, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir E. Landseer, Sir C. East- 
lake, and others. It is not too much to say that 
he added spirit, grace, and strength to every- 
thing he undertook. Some of his most famous 
prints, such as ‘Bolton Abbey in the Olden 
Time,’ after Landseer, ‘Pius VII.’ and ‘ Master 
Lambton,’ after Lawrence, are intrinsically 
better than the pictures whose fame they have 
extended and preserved. He was never more 
fortunate than with Lawrence, witness his noble 
‘Miss Macdonald’ and ‘Countess Gower and 
Child’; he added solidity to the less solid works 
of Wilkie, as in ‘ The Maid of Saragossa.’ Although 
he attained distinction as an engraver soon after 
1825 (indeed art circles knew him long before), 
it was not till 1837 that he was induced to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy. He then sent ‘ Bolton 
Abbey.’ Cousins, a man of strong character, thus 
marked his opinion of the body from which, 
in later times, he accepted honours, and in 
whose hands he placed a large portion of 
his life’s earnings, to be managed for the benefit 
of artists. Among the most curious illustrations 
of his independence and resolve to act up to his 
opinions was his steadfast and long-continued 
refusal to engrave a portrait of the late Emperor 
of the French by Winterhalter. It was not to 
the painter he objected, for he had engraved 
his ‘ Prince of Wales as a Sailor.’ His last work 
was his own portrait, after Mr. Long. 

TuE Inventaire Général des Richesses d’ Art de 
la France, Province, Monuments Civils, Tome 
Deuxiéme (Paris, Plon), is a further instalment 
of a prodigious series of catalogues, systematic 
and concise to baldness, of buildings, such as the 
Hotels de Ville at Besancon and Nantes, pic- 
tures, sculptures, and curiosités, such as vases 
and decorative carvings. Of the need of such 
an ‘Inventaire’ there is ample proof. For 
instance, at Nantes previously to 1830 the 
authorities of the city deliberated twenty years 
before they decided in what building to house 
their treasures, among which were important 
gifts from private individuals, besides the dona- 
tions of the Government, which remained unar- 
ranged and disregarded in the lumber-rooms of 
the Hotel de Ville, while rats assailed the can- 
vases, and “‘certaines personnes peu scrupu- 





time. Cousins’s life-work extended from 1820 
until 1884, an unprecedentedly long time, during 
which, from 1825, no year passed, except 1866, 
1871, and 1872, without one plate at least being 
finished on his table—occasionally as many as 
seven were completed within the twelve months— 
and the finest parts of the whole of them, three 
hundred and nine in number, were due (with 
unimportant exceptions) to his own hands. 








‘judgfhe five plates before us range from the 





Unlike his master, S. W. Reynolds, Cousins 


leuses ” enriched their private collections with 
the goods of the public. Nantes now has its 
Conservateur du Musée with 2,000 francs a year 
salary, 2,000 francs are spent on buying pictures, 
and 700 francs on the establishment. The 
Government is more liberal, having given from 
various Salons many modern works of art. Good 
indexes complete this desirable book. 

A Manual of Artistic Anatomy for the Use of 
Students in Art, by J. C. L. Sparkes, illustrated 
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from Holden and Bourgery (Baillitre & Co.), is 
a capital book, and within its limits—which are 
wide enough to satisfy all but students bent on 
exhausting the subject—quite sufficient for 
ordinary use. After finding all they want tho- 
roughgoing students may profitably turn to the 
volume of Prof. John Marshall. The illustrations 
are numerous, clear, and firmly drawn, of a fair 
size, suflicient for the student’s purpose, while 
the anatomical descriptions are brief and simple, 
and present several views of the subject. An 
additional series of diagrams of the bones 
is designed to show the chief lines of the 
origins and insertions of the muscles, and 
thus illustrate a portion of the mechanics 
of the skeleton more clearly and_satisfac- 
torily than other handbooks of this kind. It 
has often struck us when examining works on 
artistic anatomy that they are confined to the 
external appearances and characters of the bones 
and muscles, and no attempt is made to explain 
their mechanism and functions. These are matters 
which the student has to find out for himself, 
and an intelligent person will hardly fail to dis- 
cover a good deal. His work might, however, 
be shortened, and he would avoid mistakes, if a 
few clear explanations of the modes of motion, say 
of the femur, the position of its head in the aceta- 
bulum, the nature of the leverage of the head of 
the bone, its neck and body, were given. Mr. 
Sparkes has supplied a good deal of information 
of thissort ; for instance, when he describes the 
patella as a lever designed to remove the acting 
force from the centre of motion, and then to 
increase the power. This description is not 
particularly happy, but it points in the direction 
to which we refer. A few diagrams illustrating 
the structures of the muscles, and their modes 
of action as sources of power, would add to the 
value of this book. An elaborate index concludes 
the volume, which we heartily recommend as 
handy and not costly. 

Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales, 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. (Cas- 
sell & Co.)—Any one taking up this volume with 
the intention of reading an account of one of our 
great abbeys or notable churches will be disap- 
pointed to find merely a series of essays of un- 
equal merit on such well-known buildings and 
places as Westminster Abbey, Lutterworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon, St. Mary Redcliffe, and 
Waltham Abbey ; and concerning these nothing 
is told that could not be learnt from an ordinary 
guide-book. Onp. 25 it is said that a farm near 
Selborne “is supposed to this day to mark the 
site of the sanctuary in which the Black Canons 
fattened and rioted” ! and on p. 139 we learn 
for the first time that the loft over the Lady 
Chapel at Christchurch (Hants) was ‘‘ once the 
chapter-house of the priory”! Altogether it 
is diflicult to see why such a book was written. 
It is fairly well illustrated with cuts drawn from 
photographs, which will account for the distor- 
tion visible in some of them. 

We have received from Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. the four remaining fasciculi 
of Figaro-Salon, par A. Wolff, of which we 
noticed the first portion on June 30th last. 
Among the exceptionally fine cuts are M. 
Aublet’s spirited and crisply touched ‘ Autour 
d’une Partition,’ ladies singing in parts about a 
piano ; ‘Le Repos’ of M. Lhermitte (both of 
which we admired while reviewing the Salon 
of this year) ; the brilliant and solid ‘ Allons !’ 
of M. Hagborg; ‘Abord de l<Austerlitz’ of 
M. Bourgoin; M. Roll’s ‘Manda Lamittrie, 
Fermieére’; the portrait of his daughter by M. 
Carolus-Duran; M. Bernier’s ‘L’Etang de 
Quimerc’h’; M. Vuillefroy’s ‘Vaches Nor- 
mandes’; M. Mathey’s valuable study of tone 
and light and shade called ‘ Portrait de M. 
F. R—, an engraver examining a proof of a 
plate; and the ‘Turpe senilis Amor’ (centaurs 
making love) by M. E. Bayard. Having already 
commended this publication, we need say no 
more of its good qualities.— We have also 





received the first number of a new illustrated 
magazine, the Revue Universelle Illustrée, pub- 
lished ata franc. The first number has taken fully 
a month to reach us from the Librairie de l’Art. 








THE ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
LEAMINGTON. 


I, 

THE opening meeting was held in the capacious 
Town Hall of the new municipal buildings at 
noon on Tuesday last. There was a good attend- 
ance of members, but it would seem that local 
interest was not so strongly shown as is usually 
the case at these gatherings. The deep, scho- 
larly, and bold opening address by the local 
president of last year, General Pitt-Rivers, 
when the Institute met at Salisbury, was in no 
sense rivalled at Leamington ; but Lord Leigh, 
who occupied the position this year, spoke in an 
unaffected, pleasant way that was much appre- 
ciated. After a reminder that he had held 
a similar place at the last meeting of the 
Institute in Warwickshire in 1864, his intro- 
ductory address was a running comment on the 
programme of the different excursions proposed 
to be made in the county during their visit. 
His lordship showed no little warmth and de- 
termination when introducing the obviously 
expected comments on the Bacon-Shakspeare 
controversy, and there can be no doubt that the 
Institute almost, if not quite, unanimously coin- 
cided with his references to Mr. Donnelly. Earl 
Percy, as the permanent president of the Insti- 
tute, spoke with regret and feeling of the 
removal by death during the year of four of 
their prominent members, namely, Mr. Bloxam, 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. 
Pullan. The Mayor (Mr. John Fell) wore 
his chain of office, and was accompanied by 
many of his colleagues in the Corporation. No 
set address was presented, but the Mayor, with 
much quiet taste, welcomed the antiquaries in 
a simple, straightforward way. 

The first expedition was made on Tuesday 
afternoon by train to Stratford-on-Avon. The 
train accommodation was poor and dilatory, but 
a real bit of summer weather cheered the visitors 
on their late arrival, and rendered the beautiful 
avenue of lime trees by which the church is 
approached singularly charming. But the eyes 
of the antiquaries were eager for human rather 
than natural architecture, so that the interior of 
the fine old collegiate church was soon gained. 
The vicar did not put in an appearance, and after 
one or two comments on hisabsence, the members 
settled down in the chancel to listen to the inevit- 
able discourse from the parish clerk on the monu- 
mental bust of Shakspeare. The Mayor (Sir 
Arthur Hodgson), who was kindly in attendance, 
suggested that any of the visitors who might be 
disposed could ask questions of the clerk ; but 
the members, possibly not caring to receive 
lessons in archeology from that official, how- 
ever able, did not respond to the offer. Soon, 
however, a clear, precise voice was heard speak- 
ing in the nave, and it was found that Pre- 
centor Venables was giving an architectural 
cutline description of the fabric. This Mr. 
Venables did with his usual ability. It is always 
pleasant to listen to him when discoursing on 
church architecture, for his hearers cannot fail 
to perceive that thespeaker has not only mastered 
his subject, but speaks with an earnest apprecia- 
tion of all that is good and true in its principles. 
He dwelt with much appropriateness on the un- 
usually able way in which the Perpendicular 
work of the clearstory of the nave had been 
blended with and fitted into the ground story 
and arcades of Decorated date. We were glad 
to note, too, that Mr. Venables spoke with ap- 
proval of the projected excellent plan of moving 
the organ out of the Early English north tran- 
sept, which it completely blocks up, and re- 
building it over the great eastern arch of the 
nave. 

The members then dispersed themselves over 
the town to the various points of Shakspearean 
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interest. The Rev. R.S. de C. Laffan of th 
Grammar School, gave a valuable account of the 
school buildings, which used to pertain to the 
Guild of the Holy Cross, and which are interey: 
ing examples of fifteenth century domestic wor, 
Some little time, too, was spent by the party 
in the adjacent chapel of the guild, which a 
rebuilt in the time of Henry VII. About the 
year 1804 a series of paintings in fresco wer, 
discovered on the walls, which were copied jy 
detail and colour by Nichols, and printed in, 
now rare folio. Three copies of this work were 
placed in the chapel by the kindness of y, 
Laffan, and were closely studied. The principal 
subjects were a big Doom over the arch into the 
chancel (the usual subject there portrayed), 


+ Ba 
y 


ane 
Albert 


the legend of the Invention of the Cross, an inter 


the martyrdom of Thomas a Becket. The chapel 
is now again whitewashed, but some hopes ar 
entertained that the frescoes still remain beneath 
the wash. The Rev. Dr. Cox drew attention t 
the good carving in front of the present west 


gallery, pointing out that it was from the ol/f. 


Perpendicular rood-loft. 


The Birthplace House was, of course, visited, 
with its local museum, and some little modemff._,; 


interest was aroused in the new and elaborate 
Shakspearean drinking-fountain, which was the 
jubilee gift to the town of an American citizen, 
Mr. Child. 


In the evening the Antiquarian Section wa : 
opened in the Council Chamber, an admirablyfi: 


fitted up and suitable room for the purpose, by 


the Rev. J. Hirst, Principal of Ratcliffe College; 


The delivery of his address occupied an hou 
and a half, but he kept the attention of his 
audience right through, and there can be m 
doubt that it was a paper of much power and 
grasp, and one of the most valuable contribu. 


tions to true archzology that have been brought§f.,, 
out by the Institute for several years. Tho, 


paper aroused much after comment and intere 


among the members. Mr. Hirst’s aim was toi; 
carry archeology out of the narrow groove off, 


mere local and English investigation, useful and 
helpful as that is for the purpose of illustrating 
our own early home life and past history, and 
to transport it to those vaster fields occupied by 
the nations of real antiquity. He drew attention 
to the societies recently founded for exploration 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus, to the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, to the Hellenic Society, 
and to the British School at Athens. Hi 
chief illustrations of the value of Eastem 
research, emphasized by large drawings, were 
taken from the quite recent discoveries in Cypru 
of Phcenician origin. At the conclusion of the 
paper Prof. E. C. Clark, of Cambridge, said 

few words as to the special value of Mr. Hirst’s 
paper and of its pregnant suggestions. | 
was somewhat of a bathos, after a paper oj 
such a singularly wide scope, and dealing 
in particular with the very cradle of o 
common antiquity many centuries before Christ, 
to come down to another paper confining itsell 
to the church plate of the single county 0 
Warwick ; but the Rev. George Miller, Recto 
of Radway, acquitted himself most creditably 
and imparted a good deal of interest to a su? 
ject which he has made specially his ow 
Though no medizval chalices or patens haré 
yet come to light in the county, there are a col 
siderable variety of the Elizabethan cups, au! 
several valuable sets of seventeenth century wor 

the gift of the Dudley family, said to be 9 
Spanish design. Chancellor Ferguson, one 
our chief authorities on church plate, and th 
first to take up and carry out its diocesan de 
scription, made some valuable remarks on We 
legal responsibilities attaching to churchwardeD 
as its custodians, and he was followed by the Rer. 
Dr. Cox with Derbyshire experiences in the sam 
field. Mr. Lambert threw some life into the 
proceedings by suggesting that Mr. Miller had 
better rewrite most of his paper before it 

printed, and made some ex cathedrd and est 

ordinary statements with regard to the respect!" 
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— 
ee mlues of pewter and silver, and the reason for 
l, OF the ihe adoption of the former for Church purposes. 
it of the gut in all this he was gainsaid by Dr. Cox, who 
1 to the igged Mr. Miller, if he would be accurate, to 
interest. jave his paper untouched. Quite unexpected 
ile Work, th was developed on the subject, but it was 
ne party Bow eleven o’clock, and the prospect of an early 
lich wag yart on the morrow brought the discussion to 


out the close. 
cO Werel Qn Wednesday the members started by rail 
opied infl.om Leamington about ten o'clock, alighting 
ted ina}, Banbury. From here carriages took the 
ork were yto Broughton Castle, where Mr. and Mrs. 
of Mr.iine Gladwin received the Institute. Mr. 
rincipal pert Hartshorne, F.S.A., conducted the 
into the over the castle, which is one of the most 
rtrayed), interesting examples of a fortified house exist- 
O88, andy in England. It is surrounded with water, 
© chapel ut possessed no special architectural defences 
Opes ares. nti] 1407, when the proprietor obtained the 
beneath yal licence for crenellating his mansion. 
ntion touch of the eastern part of the house, in- 
nt west uding the chapel, dates back to the be- 
the cliff sning of the fourteenth century. The small 
jomestic chapel, with its numerous fenes- 
tral openings into several adjoining chambers, 
xcited much interest. The altar, supported on 
slaboratelltone brackets, is in its original position. 
was thel The carriages then proceeded to Compton 
1 citizen, EWynyate, where, by the kind permission of the 
? Marquess of Northampton, luncheon was served 
tion wasn the great hall. This fine instance of an early 
dmirablyBisteenth century mansion was built by Sir 
‘pose, byfivijliam Compton about the beginning of the 
CollegeBion of Henry VIII. Its great charm is the 
an houijundance and beauty of the panelling and 
n of hisyood carving of the interior. 
n be no Of the noble church of Adderbury, visited 
wer andi. the return journey, Mr. Venables gave 
ontribu-fiy interesting but far too brief description. It 
broughtfiems to have been somewhat over-scraped and 
rs. Thefbenovated at its restoration, The church of 
| interestiiiiocham, of which the members got a tanta- 
a Was tolliring view in passing, was to have been visited, 
roove offi time forbade. The only fault of a charming 
seful and rcursion in the best of weathers was that rather 


ustratingiioy much was attempted. 
tory, and 


upled by 
attention 
ploration 
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MONOLITHS IN CYPRUS. 
Eltham, August 2, 1888, 

e Society Some few weeks ago, in the pages of the 
- Society, dihenewm, I gave an account of a number of 
ns. HisgeMoliths discovered by Mr. Hogarth and my- 
Eastemg! in Cyprus during the past winter, and 
os, weregwarded an opinion as to their raison d’étre 
“4 Cypr hich was rather different to that previously 
on of thep"anced with regard to the exactly similar 
> said spemes existing at Colossi and Papho. 
r. Hirst's Of those at the latter place Prof. Sayce (Aca- 
ions, lig’, Feb. 11th, 1888) says :— 

paper of “The two stones, like the stones Jachin and Boaz 

dealing front of Solomon’s Temple, or the upright stones 
of oan the Giant’s Tower in Gozo, are memorials of 
., 2 Worship of Bethels, or sacred stones, common 
re Chrisiroughout the Semitic world, which the Pheni- 
ing itsellfians brought with them to Cyprus.” 

‘i Shortly before leaving the island I found 

lother of these monoliths in the Diorizos 
ey, near the village of Kithasi. Lying 
umediately before it, but tilted on its side, was 
massive flat stone, which, as far as I can re- 
ember without my notes, must have measured 
out 7 ft. by 5ft. and about 2 ft. in thickness. 
lat it was the stone of a press was evident 
fm the fact that a deep circular groove was 
nt on its surface—the depth of it increasing 
m the back, or part nearest the adjacent 
tonolith, to the front, where it was carried out 
1a small spout which projected about 6 in. 
s on Wich stones, though of smaller size, are in use 
hwardel§#t the present day. 
7 the Ret, in the course of a conversation with Col. 
the sam‘Maren, Chief Secretary, I learnt that in a 
into Wiy'4ee in the northern range there exists—or did 
filler bes ist not long ago—a press of the same nature 
ore it WEB those of which there is no doubt the mono- 


ind ext Eis form a part, differing only in the fact that 
reapecti" 
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massive timbers took the place of the perforated 
stone. 

These curious, and at first sight puzzling 
monuments of a bygone age are thus the fulcra 
of levers of oil or wine presses, and I fear that 
if any one ever fell prone at Prof. Sayce’s 
Bethels he must have been no Pheenician filled 
with religious fervour, but some erring Roman 
husbandman filled with the juice of the Cyprus 
grape. F. H. H. GuitLEMarn. 





SALE, 

On Tuesday Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge sold the collection of coins of Mr. J. H. 
James, of Watford. The following pieces realized 
high prices: — Henry VIII. Sovereign, 391. 
Henry VIII. George Noble, obv. St. George on 
horseback spearing the dragon, rev. a ship with 
arose on the mast, 65/.10s. Elizabeth, Royal, 
obv. the queen in a ship, rev. sun, 201. 5s. 
James I., Fifteen-Shilling Piece, obv. lion 
sejant supporting shield, 15/. 5s. Charles I. 
Three-Pound Piece, 1642, 15]. 5s.; another, but 
dated 1643, 16/. 15s, Shrewsbury Pound Piece, 
1642, no ground beneath the horse, and reverse 
without the band below the coronet, 131. 17s. 6d. 
Cromwell, Pattern Half Broad, 1658, by Tanner, 
19]. 10s, George I. Five-Guinea Piece, 1716, 171. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy, 


Mr. H. Martyn Kennarp has presented to 
the British Museum two of the interesting 
mummies which were dug up in the Fayum by 
Mr. Petrie. The larger, that of Artemidorus, 
has a very fine painted portrait of the deceased 
wearing a garland, and is decorated with three 
scenes in gold upon a red ground. The smaller, 
that of a child, is also exceedingly interesting. 
The unusual nature of the ornamentation and 
the period to which they belong (about a.p. 400) 
make them objects of considerable value and 
importance. 


Tue Council of the Art-Union of London have 
invited members of the society and others to 
inspect, at 112, Strand, the prizes of the year 
1888. 

Tue fifteenth-century roof of the church of 
St. Brannock, near Barnstaple, has been restored. 
It is one of the finest in the West of England. 
The rafters, thirty-four feet long, constructed 
without tie beams, which had spread and 
thrust out the walls on which they rested, have 
been drawn together and secured with iron ties. 
Some of the moulded ribs have been renewed, 
only, we trust, as constructional features ; the 
decayed bosses ought not to be replaced with 
imitations of the ancient types, but with 
uncarved blocks only. The well-known large 
boss of St. Brannock and his pigs has not, we 
understand, been meddled with. 


Tue interesting church of St. Saviour at Dart- 
mouth is being “restored ”’—not, let us hope, 
to the destruction of all its features—by Messrs. 
Ashworth & Sedding. 


TuHE removal of the railings at the east end 
of the National Gallery and setting back of the 
adjoining pavement, in order to widen the 
roadway facing the porch of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, which have now been completed, are, 
as we stated some time since, all that can be 
needed in that place. Not the least harm has 
been done to the Gallery. 


THE complaints recently made against the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, because, on 
behalf of their fabric fund, they have demanded a 
fee for the admission of a statue to their already 
overcrowded precincts, are most unreasonable. 
Among other things, complainants forget that 
the authorities of the Abbey, when admitting a 
statue, practically undertake not only to find 
room for it, but to protect it for evermore. It 
is not, nor ever was, a part of the duty of the 
Abbey authorities to shelter statues of the dead, 
however great. The state of the church is such 





that before long steps must be taken to remove 
not a few of the recent memorials from its 
overcrowded floors, where they jostle each other 
in a most unseemly fashion. 


TuE first portion of the report of the chemical 
experts commissioned to inquire into the effects 
of light on water colours has been issued. 
Broadly speaking, it adds very little indeed to 
what every trained artist in water colour knew 
already through professional traditions, the in- 
struction of qualified teachers, and practical obser- 
vation. Nearly every youth who had had six 
months’ practice was bound to know (whether 
he chose to use his knowledge is another matter) 
by far the greater part of the data now authori- 
tatively affirmed. An exception is to be found 
in the comments on the behaviour of certain 
pigments when, as the old chemists were wont 
to say, they are ‘‘exhibited in vacuo.” 
These remarks are alone worthy of the occa- 
sion and reward the pains of the observers. 
Probably they will lead to the manufac- 
ture of frames within which, and in perma- 
nent vacua, drawings may be placed with im- 
punity. Painters will smile at the discovery 
of what is a mare's nest to many, the curious 
power of Prussian blue to, so to say, partially 
rehabilitate itself. Of the pigments, fading 
in various degrees, or more or less practi- 
cally permanent, old experience is, with some 
minor and not quite certain exceptions, fully 
confirmed. We knew already all that is said of 
the behaviour of gamboge, Indian red, indigo, 
Prussian blue, rose madder, and nearly all the 
other pigments mentioned, Every lad knows 
all about carmine, Indian yellow, and crimson 
lake. Of course the experts, to whom we owe 
the report, were not the less bound to examine 
these pigments. We recommend artists to pro- 
cure the report and anxiously wait for the second 
part, which is to be strictly chemical. Even an 
abstract of that which is before us would, to be 
useful at all, be quite beyond the limits of our 
space, and be extremely technical withal. Pig- 
ments in oil or copal are not discussed. 


THE ruins of the Cour des Comptes, on the 
Quai d’Orsai, Paris, the last reminder of the 
outrages of the Commune in 1871, will, it is 
said, be removed previous to the opening of the 
approaching Exposition Universelle. There is 
a grim usefulness in this memento, which, joined 
with the state of the French exchequer, may 
possibly lead to its being left in its present state. 
Large trees have grown on the débris within the 
enclosure of the windowless and roofless palace. 


THE removal of Couture’s famous picture of 
‘Les Romains de la Décadence’ from the walls 
of the Luxembourg in order to make room for 
M. Cormon’s ‘ Vainqueurs de Salamine,’ which 
we noticed while reviewing the Salon of 1887, 
ought not to occur without a record. The Cou- 
ture is to go, we understand, to a provincial 
musée. 

THE death is announced of the Antwerp 
painter M. Henri de Baekeleer. 








MUSIC 


——~ 


MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Duo Concertante, by Charles Harford Lloyd ; 
Sonata in F sharp minor, by E. M. Lawrence, 
Op. 20; Sonata in B minor, by B. Luard Selby ; 
Six Characteristic Pieces, for two violins and 
pianoforte, by Siegfried Jacoby. (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.)—As a result of the greatly in- 
creasing study of the violin, especially among 
the female sex, a strong demand has arisen for 
new music written for the instrument in con- 
junction with the pianoforte. The above list, it 
will be seen, includes three works of greater 
importance than ordinary salon music. Mr. 
Harford Lloyd, whose choral works have been 
received with deserved favour, appeals for 
approval with equal success in his ‘Duo Con- 
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certante.’ It consists of an introduction leading 
to an allegro con brio in a flat, written in strict 
sonata form. The style of the music is very re- 
fined and melodious, and there is not a vague 
nor a superfluous bar from beginning to end. 
The violin may be replaced by either a clarinet 
or viola, and parts are supplied for both these 
instruments. The sonata of Mr. Lawrence is in 
three movements, all of which have considerable 
merit, the principal defect being a lack of con- 
trast and variety in the details. The composer 
never ventures far away from the original key, 
arjd introduces his second subjects in the domi- 
nant instead of the relative major. The themes 
themselves are attractive, and the writing is 
immaculate in a technical sense. Mr. Selby’s 
sonata is also in three movements. It is a more 
mature work, and while the laws of form are 
observed, the writing shows the freedom and 
ease of an experienced musician. The second 
and third movements are very impassioned, and 
the general tone of the work is decidedly tragic. 
Mr. Selby is a composer from whom it is reason- 
able to expect some really excellent work. In 
future essays he should be careful to correct his 
proofs; we have noted several mistakes, in- 


believe are due to the printer rather than the 
composer. Mr. Jacoby’s pieces form No. 10 of 
Messrs. Novello’s albums for violin and piano- 
forte. They are elegantly written sketches in 
various styles, and generally pleasing without 
much originality. Perhaps their best passport 
to popularity is the fact that there is very little 
music for two violins and pianoforte. 


Five Romances. By G. A. Macfarren. (Ash- 
down.)—These must be comparatively recent 
compositions of the late Sir George Macfarren, 
as they are dedicated to a young violinist who 
was a student at the Royal Academy of Music 
not many years ago. With the exception of 
No. 2, which is bright and vivacious, the general 
character of the romances is quiet and refined. 
The interest centres chiefly in the violin, the 
piano part being little more than an accompani- 
ment. It should be added that the composer 
has for the time laid aside the academic style ; 
the pieces are as clear and simple in construc- 
tion as possible, and quite easy. 

Among a large number of miscellaneous pieces 
are the following, which we consider the most 
entitled to favourable mention : The Violinist’s 
Album, consisting of original and selected pieces 
in various styles, edited by Josef Trousselle 
(Marriott & Williams); Cavatina, by Gilbert 
Webb, an easy, but very refined and melodious 
sketch (same publishers); Favourite Melodies, 
classical and miscellaneous, edited by Frederic 
Weekes (Weekes & Co.), issued in numbers, 
full music size; four Fantasias on English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Airs, respectively, by 
W. H. Birch (same publishers); Operatic Fan- 
tasias, arranged by Davidson Palmer (J. Wil- 
liams), in which the composer has added as 
little of his own as possible, and in which the 
melodies are not tortured out of all recognition ; 
Gavotte in c, by Benjamin Godard ; Clotilde 
Gavotte, by Henry Farmer ; and Romance in & 
minor, by Oliver Cramer (same publisher), all 
easy and pleasing trifles ; and Serenade in a, by 
W. Gardnor Beard (Leipzig, Kistner), a piece 
of a somewhat higher calibre, and decidedly 
effective, though only moderately difficult. 

We may recommend to the notice of violon- 
cello players No. 9 of Novello, Ewer & Co.’s 
albums for violoncello and pianoforte, contain- 
ing Six Morceaux de Salon by Raff; and a 
melodious and graceful Cavatina in F by Fran- 
cesco Berger (same publishers). 








ss Musical Gossiy, 


THE Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Freeman 
Thomas, will commence this (Saturday) evening. 


cluding a pair of fifths which we would like to- 


M. Bensamin Goparp has completed an opera 
entitled ‘ Dante et Beatrice,’ which will be pro- 
duced at the Paris Opéra Comique. 


A MS. votume of compositions by Michael 
Haydn, dating from 1777 to 1779, has recently 
been discovered at Salzburg. 


ANOTHER biography of Liszt, from the pen of 
Herr August Gdllerich, has just appeared at 
Leipzig. It forms vol. viii. of the series of 
‘** Musiker-Biographien,” commenced by the late 
Dr. Ludwig Nohl. 


Tue direction of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
having to produce three works next season which 
have not previously been heard, have selected 
Rubinstein’s ‘Der Dimon,’ Berlioz’s ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’ and Baron Franchetti’s ‘ Asrael,’ 
that is to say, three operas by foreign composers. 


Herr Icnaz Britt, best known in this 
country as the composer of ‘ Das Goldene Kreuz,’ 
has written a new opera, with the title of ‘ Das 
Steinerne Herz’ which will be produced at 
Vienna, and also at New York by the German 
Opera Company next season. 


Ir is possible that Herr Felix Mottl, who was 
for some years conductor of the Berlin Opera, 
will shortly resume his position in the German 
capital in place of Herr Sucher, who has asked 
to be relieved from his engagement. 


Tue Emperor of Germany has written a letter 
to Frau Cosima Wagner, enclosing 2,000 marks 
(100/.) as a contribution towards the Bayreuth 
performances, which he declares he will take 
under his special patronage. 


Ir is stated that the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America will be celebrated at Genoa 
by the revival of an opera by Morlacchi, entitled 
‘ Cristofore Colombo,’ composed in 1828. 


Aw Italian paper states that an English 
amateur has recently secured in Milan a 
magnificent Stradivarius, dated 1716, in perfect 
preservation, for the sum of 800. 


Tue Council General of the Bologna Exhibi- 
tion is organizing a competition of military and 
other bands on a large scale, to take place on 
October 15th. Prizes will be awarded of the 
value of 400/,, 300/., 150/., and 80. 


In consequence of lack of support the Court 
Opera at Stockholm has had to seek a private 
director, who will not receive any subvention, 
though the use of the theatre and properties 
will be ceded to him gratuitously. 








DRAMA 


—a— 


The French Stage in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Frederick Hawkins. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


EncovraGep by the favourable reception 
awarded his ‘ Annals of the French Stage to 
the Death of Racine,’ Mr. Hawkins has 
issued two companion volumes, which carry 
the record to the close of the eighteenth 
century. Materials for the continuation are 
not less abundant than those for the original 
work. The new book of Prof. Lemont, ‘ La 
Comédie en France au Dixhuitiéme Siécle,’ 
has appeared too recently to be of service, 
and the eminently useful ‘Histoire du 
Théatre Francais’ of the brothers Parfaict, 
upon which most subsequent works are 
founded, extends no further than the year 
1721. The ‘Annales Dramatiques,’ however, 
of Une Société de Gens de Lettres continue 
the record in a fashion which, if less con- 
venient of use, is not less effective; and the 
‘Histoire du Théatre Francais’ of M. Hippo- 
lyte Lucas supplies a complete record of the 
order of production of plays, a portion of 





ferred into his second volume. Abunda, 
histories of the stage were published dyyi,, 
the eighteenth century. The literatury Qs 
the stage in its relations to history hag beg 
ably treated in works which are Fou 
accessible, and the lives of actors and thos eB 
of dramatists supply much amusing gg” 
valuable information. rt 
Mr. Hawkins has carried out congciey, - 
tiously his self-imposed task. His bookie. 
trustworthy, readable, and entertaining, andi 
in the first of these respects, at least, contra : 
with most works of its class. A little tal’. 
dency to supply the “‘ picturesque English ¥ 8° 
which, being substituted for accuracy, he mA 
rendered most English works on the stag’. 
completely and bewilderingly untrustworthy... 
may lead a casual reader to wrong condy _ 
sions. For a work printed in England, ag. 
dealing with an exceptionally large numbgl 
of unfamiliar foreign names, the accuracy j 
surprising. Somis, the Italian musiciag.,_. 
appears as Sommis, and the name @inos 
Madame Clairon is once spelt without thi gy 
¢. One very curious oversight must be afi ch 
tributed to the author. At the performandg voy 
of Gresset’s comedy ‘ Le Méchant,’ Madang. 
de Forcalquier, a lady of surprising beauty... 
entering the theatre at the moment whe jure 
the line was uttered, ‘‘ La faute est aux dieu.) 1 
qui la firent si belle,” the enraptured spediaa in 
tators clapped their hands so loudly as fing 
arrest the representation of the play. B erhap 
substituting for this line another, “ La faut yeior 
est aux dieux qui la firent si déte,” Mil loast 
Hawkins has spoilt the story, and has fu, ho 
nished a new and an amusing example ft “ 
any forthcoming collection of blunders. Imbstof 
the case of most serious error the mistaktsont 
somewhat curiously belongs to English litt, « 
rature and not to French. The ‘Xerxisfost 
of Crebillon, produced February 7th, 17lMbing. 
was acted but once. At the close of th, tho 
performance Crebillon collected from thfhs tra 
actors their written parts and threw them, 
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all into the fire, exclaiming, ‘‘Je me su pthing 
trompé; le public m’a éclairé.”  Apropmh jt” 


to this Mr. Hawkins naturally cites ti Tho 
‘Xerxes’ of Colley Cibber, produced, as itaiu)iva; 
pears, with equal ill success at Lincoln’s ligityti, 
Theatre fifteen years earlier, and adds thithese ¢} 
a theatrical wardrobe offered for sale shorlfaliey 
afterwards was announced to include tihade ; 
imperial robes of Xerxes, worn only ODMhterogt 
The catalogue in which this announcemtifaypht, 
appears is as imaginary as that in Rabelif, noit} 
of the library of Saint Victor, with its ‘Pathe hey 
toufla Decretorum,’ its ‘Le Moustardier@nd th 
Penitence,’ its ‘Maioris de Modo Facietiyey 5 
Boudinos,’ and other less easily mentionalifrs yp 
titles. It is part of a fanciful description Baperso 
No. 42 of the Zatler of the property in Drug, yy; 
Lane of Christopher Rich, Esq.; other itelfaisica) 
being “a rainbow a little faded,” “a basktfirst seq 
hilted sword very convenient to carry Wope in 
in,” “three bottles and a half of lightningtire wh 
and so forth. Highly interesting chaptiliifr, Ma 
upon Voltaire and upon Beaumarchais Wappier 
clude some late discoveries with regard Ging 
those authors. The whole is, in fact, “feature 
ditably executed, and the work, with he hero 
portraits of Mdile. Clairon (as the Milfhess to 
of Tragedy), Voltaire, Beaumarchais, “fisposed 
Regnard, is satisfactory in most respects. Bucouth 
he man 
vances 
€ chok 





























Mr. Gwyllym Crowe is again the conductor. 


which Mr. Hawkins has very wisely trans- 


tath w 
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rature 0] rd Mansfield and T, R. Sullivan. 

hag DeeD ‘OrEBA ComiquE.—‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ a Drama 
' four Acts. By Daniel E. Bandmann. 

) gareTY.— Marina,’ a Drama in Four Acts. Founded upon 
ind tho fr, Barnes of New York.’ By John Coleman. 

° - PRINCESS'S.—‘ The Still Alarm,’ a Dramain Four Acts. By 
ng and 


THE WEEK. 


—'Dr. Jekyll and Mr. -~ sean Play in Four Acts. 


weph Arthur. 
_ | Taat law proceedings with regard to the 
a ivilege of producing rival versions of ‘ The 
3 book j 


; bange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ 
ing, anda have begun serves to show with 
Contrasi@l wy little wisdom the stage, like the world, 
ttle ten, governed. Two adaptations of this un- 
inglish Fony story have been given, with the 
‘acy, hadult of proving that, artistically at least, 
he stag had best have been left at home. Of 
st worthyfl.oge works the earlier in the field, that by 
Z concluffegsrs, Mansfield and Sullivan, istedious and 
and, an&nellent, while the second, by Mr. Band- 
) Dumb ann, istedious and absurd. Never, surely, 
curacy iixs there a tale with less promise for the 
NUSIClaMMamatist than Mr. Stevenson’s grim study. 
name Mimost as soon might one have thought 
hout th’ dramatizing some of the psychological 
st be afietches of Balzac. Two adaptations have, 
formane owever, been made for America and trans- 
Madam@red to London, and both, so far as 
$ bear s the first night’s verdict, have escaped 
nt whet.ilure. In neither, however, had moderate 
‘ux diewi]] been expended upon the workmanship, 
red spe@ind in neither did the interest of the public 
dly a8 @tend beyond the central figure. It may, 
lay. B&shaps, be held that Mr. Bandmann’s 


La faut sion is the more shapely. The action is, 
éte,” Mit least, more consecutive. The comic scenes 
| has fue, however, preposterous, the character of 
ample fos heroine is hardly more sympathetic than 


ders. Ifhatof thehero, literary merit is conspicuously 
Mista hgent, and the idea of ending up the whole 
glish litte ‘Faust’ with an apotheosis is one of the 


; Xerxisfiogt unhappy that ever crossed a playwright’s 
th, 17l%ind. Who was the being who was raised 
se Of tf) the skies we failed from a brief sight of 
irom tthe transparency to discover. In piece or 
ow they ing or characters we found, however, 
y " pthing which had any “relish of salvation 
propia it. 

cites ti The version by Messrs. Mansfield and 
; as ity ullivan, meanwhile, possesses one or two 
oln’s Iiftuations of the ‘“‘creepy”’ order, but between 
adds thifhese there is a morass of dulness, a very 
le shorlialley of desolation. An attempt has been 
lude tMhade in both instances to obtain a love 
aly Outkterest by making Jekyll in love with the 
incemMaughter of the man whom Hyde murders. 
Rabe m neither case is the experiment a success. 
its ‘Palfhe heroine is heartless and uninteresting, 
ardiet@nd the relations between her and her 


Facietibyer are as incomprehensible as they 
notional unpleasing. There remains only the 
riptiolfupersonation of the principal character. 
in Uruir, Mansfield’s Dr. Jekyll is too lacka- 
her itelfaisical, Mr. Bandmann’stooseraphic. When 
a baskirst seen Dr. J ekyll should have some faint 
rry MPope in life, some regard for the fair crea- 
shtningfure who throws herself at his head. This 
chap'r. Mansfield fails to express. He is 
chais Wappier with Mr. Hyde. The first appear- 


egar "ee at the window of the hideous 
fact, “feature, followed as it was by the shriek of 
“ te heroine, effectually dispelled the drowsi- 


és to which the early portion of the play 
sposed the audience. His entry and his 
leouth hop, his wild leap at the throat of 
he man who interfered to arrest his lustful 
Wwances, and the fiendish delight with which 
® choked and beat and rent his victim to 
‘ath were startling in their way. Mr. 


1ai8, a 
pects 





Bandmann, perhaps for the reason that he 
came later, failed to score so heavily. He 
presented a clumsier and it might be a more 
diabolical animal, but not a more impish. 
Man when seeking to depict diabolical traits 
has been obliged to have recourse to animals ; 
and it is edifying to study the caprice that has 
been shown in the selection of attributes. 
The ape has always been a familiar of 
Satan, as the cat has been of the witch his 
minister. Mr. Mansfield gives the ape-like 
agility, and mows and mops and squeals 
like a member of the simian tribe. He sug- 
gests, however, in his hop the notion of a 
raven, a bird also of illomen. Mr. Band- 
mann is wholly gorilla-like. Rapid changes 
from one character to another are, of course, 
accomplished by both actors. No special diffi- 
culty attends, however, these things, which 
belong rather to the nature of stage tricks 
than to true histrionic art. It is possible 
that the very repulsiveness of the story may 
attract the public to one or other theatre. 
The taste for novelty is, indeed, not easily 
sated. There are few, however, who 
having once seen either piece will feel any 
disposition to go again or to recommend their 
friends to go. The general cast was weak 
in both instances. 

Not one of the intermediate season’s 
novelties has strong claim upon attention. 
A version of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York’ 
owes so much success as it obtained 
at the Gaiety to the acting of Miss 
Sophie Eyre, who showed the passionate, 
sensuous temperament of Marina the Corsi- 
can, after whom the play is named. ‘The 
Still Alarm,’ meanwhile, a drama imported 
from America to London, and produced at 
the Princess’s, is conventional and common- 
place, its sensation scene showing the rapid 
manning and despatch of an American fire 
engine upon the receipt of what is known 
as a still alarm. Mr. H. Nicholls, Miss F. 
Leslie, Miss Mary Rorke, and Mr. Lacy took 
part in the piece; but the interest of the 
public centred in the four-footed performers, 
whose feats were greeted with warm applause. 
On the whole there is little in the season’s 
drama it is possible to contemplate with 
satisfaction. 








ACTORS AND MANAGERS UNDER QUEEN ANNE, 
I. 


THERE is no period of English theatrical his- 
tory of which the events and personages stand 
out more vividly before us than the reign of 
Queen Anne, and for this we are indebted chiefl 
to Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ a work from whic 
successive writers have derived almost all their 
materials. But the absence of system in Cibber’s 
delightful narrative, and the wonderful facility 
he had of making mistakes when he ventured to 
give dates, have led to constant inaccuracies in 
writers on the drama, and any authoritative in- 
formation is, therefore, always welcome. Cibber 
once or twice alludes vaguely to litigation be- 
tween Rich and others; but the proceedings of 
the courts, and especially the Court of Chancery, 
have never apparently been examined with the 
view of obtaining particulars of these actions, 
and the existence of certain suits in which 
Cibber was himself a party, and which throw a 
flood of light upon theatrical history, has not 
been so much as suspected. It is here proposed 
to give abstracts, maintaining to a large extent 
the form of the originals, of the proceedings in 
these cases, with such brief comment as may 
serve to illustrate them. 

Drury Lane Theatre was opened by the King’s 





Company in 1662, and reopened, after being 
burned down, in 1674; Dorset Gardens Theatre 
was opened by the Duke of York’s Company in 
1671. In 1681 Charles Hart and Edward 
Kynaston, actors at Drury Lane, entered into 
an agreement with Charles, son of Sir William 
Davenant, and with Thomas Smith and Thomas 
Betterton, of the Duke’s Theatre, with a view 
of bringing about a union of the two companies, 
the result of which was that in 1682 the Duke’s 
Theatre was closed, and the company, recruited 
by Hart and Kynaston, went to Drury Lane. 
Five years later Charles Davenant transferred 
his interest to Alexander Davenant, who in 
turn sold it to Christopher Rich in March, 
1690/1. Rich, a scheming man, not above very 
sharp practices, soon managed in some way to 
act as if he were the sole proprietor, and the 
actors found they had a very undesirable man- 
ager to deal with. Betterton accordingly obtained 
a separate licence, and opened a new theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1695; but by 1704 he 
was glad to assign his licence and company to 
Vanbrugh, who designed a new theatre in the 
Haymarket, which was opened on April 9th, 
1705. The Haymarket Theatre did not, how- 
ever, succeed, and at the close of the 1705-6 
season Vanbrugh let it to Owen McSwiney, or 
Swiney, who had been an acting manager to 
Rich, at a rent of 5/. for every acting day, the 
whole rent not to exceed 7001. a year. Swiney 
opened on October 15th, having taken with him, 
by Rich’s leave, such actors as were willing to ac- 
company him, with the exception of Cibber. Rich 
thought that by this arrangement both theatres 
would be under his own control; but, as might 
be expected, he soon quarrelled with Swiney. 
Drury Lane Theatre was so unsuccessful that 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, who had a large interest 
in the patent, gave his whole interest to a friend, 
Col. Brett. Sir Thomas, however, afterwards 
instituted a suit in Chancery, alleging that the 
conveyance of his interest had only been made 
in trust; and Brett became so tired of the 
affair—described in Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ ch. xii.— 
that he withdrew from all concern in the theatre. 
In the season of 1707-8 the two companies were 
reunited, the Haymarket being made over to 
Swiney in January, 1708, to be devoted to 
operas, while the actors joined those at Drury 
Lane. But in 1709 there was a quarrel with 
Rich about benefits, and Cibber, Wilks, and 
Doggett proposed to join Swiney. In June the 
Lord Chamberlain closed Drury Lane, and after 
certain structural alterations at the Haymarket 
that theatre was successfully opened for the 
acting of plays. Rich, in the meanwhile, began 
to rebuild the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
but he died before it was completed. 

With these facts before us we can pass to the 
first of the suits now to be described. It was an 
action brought by Robert Wilks against Chris- 
topher Rich, and the following is an abstract of 
the complainant’s bill, dated November 8th, 1707 
(Chancery Pleadings, Public Record Office, 
Reynardson, I. and II., before 1714, No. 464). 

Robert Wilks, of London, gentleman, the 
complainant, says that by articles of agreement 
dated on or about October 9th, 1704, between 
him and Christopher Rich, of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, Esquire, one of the assigns 
of the patents of the theatres, it is pretended 
that your orator, Wilks, for considerations 
therein mentioned, did agree at all times for the 
five years dating therefrom to act, dance, and 
rehearse all such parts, persons, dances, pro- 
logues, and other things in any theatre or 
theatres or other places as should be ordered or 
appointed for him by Rich, and not, during the 
same period, to act, sing, dance, or rehearse any 
part, &c., in any theatre, playhouse, or place 
whatsoever other than such as might be ap- 
pointed and governed by Rich, without his leave 
and consent in writing, nor to assist any other 
playhouse or company, or any one belonging to 
them, but should do all he could to promote the 
interests of Rich and the company of comedians 
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under his government; and Rich did by the 
said articles agree that your orator should or 
might from thenceforth during the said term 
receive out of the theatre or theatres under 
Rich’s government the weekly sum or salary 
of 4/.—a week to be taken as six acting days— 
to be paid as other actors of the company should 
generally be paid ; and for the true performance 
of this agreement your orator did bind himself 
unto Rich in penalty of 200/.; and your orator 
showeth that by a certain deed-poll of defeasance 
of the same date, October 9th, 1704, reciting 
the said articles, Rich covenanted that if by in- 
disposition your orator could not perform the 
agreements, or if he should neglect to perform 
them, then a reasonable abatement was to be 
made to Rich out of the payments aforesaid. 
And your orator showeth that some differences 
arose between him and Rich, especially (and 
this he declares to be true) because your orator 
was indicted and presented for speaking divers 
profane words and sentences in several plays, 
which he spoke by Rich’s orders, whereupon 
your orator did, as allowed by the deed of de- 
feasance, forbear to act in Rich’s playhouse, as 
he conceived he might or might not do at his 
pleasure. But now Rich, combining with several 
persons unknown to your orator, how to wrest 
from him great sums of money, and to vex and 
perplex him with a multitude of vexatious law- 
suits, did in Michaelmas term, 1706, commence 
and prosecute an action of covenant against your 
orator in the Court of Queen’s Bench upon the 
said articles of agreement, and by his declaration 
assigned as a breach of the said covenant that 
your orator on the 2nd of September, 1706, at 
Oxford, in a certain place there used for a play- 
house, called Burnham’s Tennis Court (being a 
theatre or playhouse not governed by Rich), 
acted in a certain comedy called ‘ The Recruiting 
Officer,’ without the consent in writing of Rich or 


his assigns, and set forth several other plays in | 


which your orator is pretended by Rich to have 
acted at Oxford. And Rich did also in Trinity 
term, 1707, commence and prosecute his actions 
of debt against your orator in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for the said penalty, stating that 
on the 26th of May, 1707, at the Queen’s 
Theatre at Westminster (a theatre not governed 
by Rich), your orator acted in a comedy, ‘ Wit 
without Money,’ without written consent from 
Rich, contrary to the articles of agreement. 
And your orator shows that Rich has not only 
commenced the actions aforesaid, but also 
threatened to bring a multiplicity of actions for 
each particular time your orator has or shall act 
in any theatre or place during this term of five 
years other than as appointed for him by Rich ; 
and Rich also threatens to sue out executions 
against your orator not only for the penalty of 
the said articles, but also for all the several sums 
of money, though small, assessed to him for 
damage and costs of the several suits brought 
by him ; by means of which your orator will be 
greatly impoverished and utterly ruined and un- 
done ; and your orator insists that Rich ought 
not to exact and take the penalty of the said 
articles and the pretended damages for such 
pretended breaches thereof, nor to load your 
orator with such actions as he threatens. Your 
orator charges that Rich has not sustained 
damages by your orator’s neglect to act under 
him, or at least not such great damage as he 
pretends ; howbeit, Rich still persists in the 
prosecution of his suits, and threatens to do so 
with all violence. All which is contrary to equity 
and good conscience ; wherefore, as your orator 
cannot obtain any relief against Rich, to ascer- 
tain his whole pretended damages, save by the 
aid of this honourable court, to the end that 
Rich may upon his oath make a true and perfect 
answer to all the matters aforesaid, and if really 
entitled to recover anything, may have but one 
single satisfaction for the same, and may not 
have the penalty of the said articles, nor be per- 
mitted to multiply or load your orator with 
numerous actions, but that there may be a trial 








directed to ascertain Rich’s whole damages, and 
that the articles of agreement may be delivered 
up to be cancelled, and all further proceedings 
at law upon those articles stayed by the injunc- 
tion of this honourable court, may it please your 
Lordship to grant unto your orator a writ of 
subpeena to be directed to Rich, commanding 
him on a certain day, and under a certain pain, 
to appear before your Lordship, and make a 
true and perfect answer to all these premises, 
and to abide by such order as may seem meet to 
your Lordship ; and your orator shall ever pray, 
& 


C. 

The first of the actions for debt alluded to 
above was brought by Richard Deane against 
Robert Wilks, of the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, gent., in Michaelmas term, 1706 (Queen’s 
Bench Judgment Rolls, 5 Anne, Mich., 127). 
Deane said Wilks had, on the 24th of June, 
1703, given him a bond for 100I., but he had 
not paid the same ; and as Wilks made no de- 
fence judgment was given against him on the 
25th of October, 1706, with 53s. damages. In 
Trinity term next following Deane, through 
his representative Rupert Clarke (who, as we 
shall see, was Rich’s attorney), acknowledged 
himself satisfied by Wilks of his debt and 
damages. The second action, brought by Rich 
against Wilks in Michaelmas term, 1707, was 
for 200/. and 11/. damages ; but the action is not 
entered on the roll, or, at any rate, no reference 
is given to the membrane, so that details of the 





suit cannot be ascertained. 
Grorce A, AITKEN. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


MapaME SARAH BERNHARDT remained to the 
last in her best form, and her farewell repre- 





sentation of Marguerite Gautier was one of the 
finest exhibitions the stage has witnessed. The 
past has been Madame Bernhardt’s best season 
in London. 

Unver the direction of Mdlle. Thénard, of 
the Comédie Francaise, ‘Le Baiser’ of M. 
Théodore de Banville was given on Tuesday 
afternoon in the woods of Cannizaro. The piece, 
which belongs to the latest répertoire of the 
Théatre Frangais, is not specially suited to 
pastoral representation. Itis, however, a bright, 
gay, and tender satire, and with rustic accessories, 
including a Watteau ballet by the children of 
Madame Katti Lanner, proved an agreeable 
entertainment. Miss Annie Schletter looked 
extremely well as the fairy who owes to mascu- 
line devotion her eacape from old age and de- 
crepitude ; and Lady Archibald Campbell played 
agreeably the young Pierrot, who is deluded 
into her service, and rewarded with feminine 
ingratitude. The vivacious and spirited lines 
were well spoken, and the entertainment was 
pleasant to contemplate. 


Onz-act plays have been written by Mr. 
Charles Thomas for the Court Theatre and the 
Garrick. One of these will preface the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Denny’s new comedy ‘ Cross 
Purposes, with which the Court will open. 


Mr. H. Bracy will begin on the 27th inst. 
a seven weeks’ season at the Avenue with a 
comedy by Mr. Arthur Law, and a rewritten 
burlesque of Mr. Robert Reece, in which Mr. 
Righton will reappear. 

Mer. Harris seeks to profit by temporary 
influences, and the new play, by himself and 
Mr. H. Hamilton, to be produced this autumn 
at Drury Lane, is to be entitled ‘The Spanish 
Armada.’ 

In consequence of the success of ‘The Paper 
Chase,’ Mr. Lionel Brough’s tenure of Toole’s 
Theatre has been extended until to-night 
(Saturday). 
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am the Saal Saturday instns eages— = is one of ee most de- NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & C0.’8 
UE ntful books about birds ever written. All the stories are 
hom any point of view...... Mr. Fowler knows all about POPULAR 2s. SERIES. 
ir social — or —_ po yp — of = io Just published, fcap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
; 4 constant observation, and makes the most profitable a 
4 of his study.” LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By 
= =< 7 ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of the ‘Chronicles of 
her Stowe MR, F. MARION CRAWFJORD’S NEW NOVEL. Newgate,’ &c. 
hbo, FWITH THE IMMORTALS. | Poputak EDITION oF H. RIDER HAGGARD'S 
; : , 
: By F. MARION CRAWFORD, cscs 
1e] Hoe Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
¥ I second and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. JESS. By H. Rider Haggard Author 
[Ready August 17th, ms Baga gical aie 
J ¥ of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adven- 
The Literary World says:—‘‘ The experiment is a daring ture,’ &c. 
~ oe, and on the — is a distinct oom er = 4 _— con- 
ins some of the finest passages Mr. Crawford has ever 
gelow. Sten. Again and again be hae — a level, — = LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 
= bling and in expression, w ich, as far as we remember, he ee 
joe, fporeer touched before. EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
° The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ ‘ With the Immortals’ is un- 
~ __.,  [hustionably the cleverest and most thoughtful piece of | LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven Volumes, each containing 
equoid Bary work that Mr. Marion Crawford has yet produced. 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5s. each. 
whose who care for pure literature will prize the story— JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
story it can be called—as one of Be freshest, most cul- Pa A 7 a Brent’. 
. ,and suggestive productions of recent years. It isa TE cca ge od ge i 
leridge. ork of exceptionally fine literary qualit. ” : Tikes eae By Charlotte Bronté ; and POEMS 
2. The Scotsman says:—‘* The book is as full of talent in its WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. AGNES GREY. 
° thor and of enjoyment for its readers as anything Mr. y Anne Bronté Witha Preface and Memoir of both Authors 
liat, M.Agpaviord has produced.” The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronté 
agonnades, give Globe says :—‘ The result is agreeable as the method The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE By Mrs. Gaskell. 
; dever...... The book will appeal successfully to the educated #8. Ligo the Popolar Railion tn Sevan’ Volaines 
er. It contains many admirably written passages. * is : ' i. 
Tatton, Bi the Morning Post says :—‘‘ It is a clever jeu d'esprit.” Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 
nd the Girl 
‘iee LIBRARY EDITION. NOW READY, MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
oolson. W UNIFORM EDITION. In Seven Volumes, each containing 
hen te The orks of 4 Illustrations, price 3s, 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
Fice 5s, 1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 5. MARY BARTON, and other 
2. NORTH and SOUTH. Tales. 
lla L 0 R D T E N N Y S 0 N. 3. SYLVIA'S LOVERS. . RUTH, and other Tales. 
Alsace. 4. CRANFORD, and other Tales. | 7. LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales, 


f the Chrisprary Edition. A New Edition, in 8 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
tach. Each Volume may be had separately, as follows :— 


EMS. 2 vols. ALLADS, and other Poems. 














B 
YLLS of the KING. QUEEN MARY; and 
e PRINCESS ; and MAUD. HAROLD. 
NOCH ARDEN; and IN| BECKET, and other Plays. 
MEMORIAM. 


The Atheneum describes it as ‘‘ this delightful edition.” 
The Saturday Review describes the series as ‘‘ neat, well- 
rinted, and handy volumes.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ This edition promises to be the 
ost generally attractive one of the Laureate’s works that 
§ yet been issued.” 

The Yorkshire Post says:—‘‘ An edition which in size, 


ers, are wi 


2s. 6d, 


[ITNEY. 

















*,* Also the Popular Edition in Seven Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6@. each. 


THE ‘MOLLY BAWN’ SERIES 
OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Works by the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Green Pleasure 
and Grey Grief,’ &. 
In pictorial cover, feap. 8vo. price 2s.; or in limp red cloth, 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
PHYLLIS: a Novel. | GREEN PLEASURE and GREY 
MOLLY BAWN. GRIEF. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. 





PORTIA. 

BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. 

ROSSMOYNE. FAITH and UNFAITH. 

DORIS. | LADY BRANKSMERE, 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Stories. 





Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. each ; or feap. 8vo. boards, 
pictorial cover, price 2s, each. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO."S POPULAR 


LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper, 
comprising Works by some of the most eminent Modern 
Writers, including— 


The BRONTE SISTERS. 


The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN 
W. M. THACKERAY. kK.” 


GEORGE ELIOT. HAMILTON AIDE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. The AUTHOR of ‘The ROSE 
Mrs. GASKELL. DEN.’ 

E LYNN LINTON. The AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY 
KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. BAWN.’ 

LEIGH HUNT W. E NORRIS. 

WILKIE COLLINS. The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HER- 
HOLME LEE. RING.’ 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. &e &e. &e 


*,* Detailed List of the Books post free on application. 


Messrs SMITH, ELDER & CO. wiil be happy to 





FE ¢ most favoured of those before the public. There is no 
 Girlhooifore satisfactory edition of the Poet Laureate’s works.” 
tar tobe fou Le Morning Post says:—‘‘The popularity of this new 
dition of the Laureate’s works is, thanks to its convenient 
-day Ree. form and excellent type, already established.” 
BECHER NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
‘xeon LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. 
GORDON TO HIS SISTER, 
_— M. A. GORDON. 
mm thei New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. phe 7 
E WIILE NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
wwf TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. 
» justified By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHOR- 
__Altoges LEMMER, F.R.8. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
te svi VoL I, INORGANIC CHEMISTRY —The Non-Metallic 
lements, 2s, 
URIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part I. 
A New Theory of Parallels. By CHARLES L. DODG- 
SON, M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of © 
yineT0™ Christ Church, Oxford, Author of ‘Euclid and his ' 
— Rivals,’ ‘ Euclid, Books I. and II.,’ &c. Crown |! 
eet, B.C ae 





MACMILLAN & Co, London. 








forward, post free on application,a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of 
WORKS by the most Popular Writers, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_——#¥\_>—- 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For AUGUST. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
The ARMADA: a Poem. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
JOBBERY in OUR PUBLIC OFFICES. By L. J. Jennings. M.P. 
A VISIT to PRESIDENT BRAND. By J. E. C. Bodley. 
REFLECTIONS in INDIA, 1880-1888. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
BARON HIRSCH’S RAILWAY. By Theo Bent. 
GENIUS and TALENT. By Grant Allen. 
REVE. By Pierre Loti. 
CAPITAL and CULTURE in AMERICA. By R. A. Procter. 
COURAGE. By General Viscount Wolseley. 


CURRESPONDENCE :— 
Trades Unions among Women. By Frederick W. Verney. 


FOURTH EDITION ON AUGUST 13th. 
THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 32s, 





By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHRONICLES OF 
BOWSTREET POLICE OFFICE, 


With an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and 
Police, and a Selection of the most interesting Cases. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


WITH THE CAMEL CORPS 
UP THE NILE. 


By COUNT GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. 
With numerous Sketches by the Author. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. 9s. 





By COL. G. B. MALLESON, C.8.I. 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 


By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


AULTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS 


and the BITTER WATERS of HUNGARY. By W. 
FRASER RAE. Crown 8vo. 5s, 





FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MODERN SCIENCE and 


Eon ge THOUGHT. By SAMUEL LAING. Demy 
vo. . 


By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS and HORSES. By 


ATHOL MAUDSLAY. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. 21s. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROKEN VOW.’ 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. 


By Canon KNOX-LITTLE, Author of ‘ The Broken Vow.’ 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


By EDWARD BURGESS. 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


YACHTS. Illustrating and Describing the most famous 
Yachts now sailing in English and American Waters. 
With a Treatise upon Yachts and Yachting. By 
EDWARD BURGESS. Illustrated with 50 beautiful 
Photogravure Engravings. Oblong folio, 42s. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Red cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. 

New Volumes now ready. 
LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
LIFE of JOHN sTERLING. 





CABINET EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
HARD TIMES. [Now ready. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. [Jn August. 
REPRINTED PIECES, [In August.. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place., 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Useruu.”—A thenceum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL aie 


*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Sixth Series of Norzs anD QuERIEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. | PHILOLOGY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly. 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | Boycotting—Argesy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nang 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | —Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did | Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 





Edi 





Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 


Bag ”’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 


—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 


Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | 


—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“ Adeste Fideles”—“The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages”—‘EKikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitionsx—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns_ by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—“ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuffi—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—* The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 


| GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 

| The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bov 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzharding 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Coloni 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arnms, 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Ruben 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medalliot 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestmen 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizatis 
—tThe Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops 
Seventeenth Century ‘“Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’ 


(0N1 





















Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries{ 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Ru 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of August 
— Aceryus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppig 1 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad ii—Aristophang  Fror 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitatif p,., 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, Vétre by 
TOPOGRAPHY. | 5 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—lBrignts, 


Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormov,, 











with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 


street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Howhiy do ¢ 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton Hous, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K: 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— Wife Selli 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jing0 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American Sil 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Gian' 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—De 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonap: 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Feu! 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Regist 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0,—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 
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Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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A 


NEW STORY BY L. B. WALFORD. 


At all Bookstalls, 1s. paper covers; 1s. 6d. cloth, 


MERE CHI 


By the AUTHOR of ‘Mr, SMITH,’ ‘NAN,’ &c. 


L D. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, successor to J. & R. MAXWELL, 35, St. Bride-street. 
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Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 


THE DIARY OF AN AMERICAN. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co. ; 


“Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of the British Empire.” —Cardinal Manning to Earl Grey, 1868. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 





This day is published, 


SEVENTH EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


(CONTAINING MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS IN ALL HIGHLAND SPORTS, WITH 


WANDERINGS OVER CRAG AND CORRIE, FLOOD AND FELL. 








By JOHN COLQUHOUN, 


Seventh Edition, with Illustrations, 
8vo. 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 






























S Y LVIA 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION NOW READY, PRICE ls. 


A NOVEL. 


Author of ‘ Beyond the Seas,’ 


From Vanity Fair :—“ Very exciting, and altogether enjoyable.” 


From the Guardian :— 
From the World : 


From the Daily News :—“The author has the power of striking the true note of mystery and 
we without any melodramatic trick...... Mr, Crawfurd’s style and method are alike essentially clear, 
ightforward, and sincere.” 


From the Graphic :— 














““* Sylvia Arden’ is really first rate.” 


— Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, and fulfils its 7aison 
‘ttre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from first to last.” 


London: KEGAN PAvuL, TRENCH & Co. 


A RD E N: 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


‘* Mr, Oswald Crawfurd has distanced the field in the way of uncompromising 
nsation, but he has also shown what style, constructive skill, and the finer order of literary qualities 
do for a romance.” 
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THE HENRY 


IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
ew NOTICH.—The Fourth Volume of the HENRY 


IRVING SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Henry 
Irving and Frank A. Marshall, and Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne, price 10s. 


published EARLY NEXT MONTH. 


London : 


BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


Gd., will be 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 

WHO OWNS the CHURCHES? By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
EAST LONDON LABOUR. By Miss Beatrice Potter. 
The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of BRITISH INTELLECT. 

By Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
The NEW CURE for “GROWING TOO FAT.” By Dr. Burney Yeo. 
The REAL MADAME de POMPADOUR. By Malle. Blaze de Bury. 
DEMOCRACY and PARTY. By T. E. Kebbel. 
WORKERS’ SONGS. By Miss Laura A. Smith. 
A MOUNTAIN VINEYARD in CALIFORNIA. By William Maitland. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN (concluded). By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
The PUBLIC OFFICES—from WITHIN. By Sir Arthur Blackwood. 
WHAT is LEFT of CHRISTIANITY? By W.S. Lilly. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Vol ee 

J rs by Professor FLOWER.C.B., 

Dr. J. G. GAR! , A. W. HOWITT, FGSs., 
and FRANCIS 3 ALTON, F.RS. ‘Anthropological Miscellanea, with Five 


Plates. 
London : Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


AREY’SGRADUS. GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
With the English Meanings. Edited by the late Dr. CAREY. 
Recently Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 








Now ready, price 2s. post free, 
GUIDE to the STUDY of the HISTORY of 
ARCHITECTUE, with numerous Plans and Illustrations. Being 


a Text-Book for Students. 
By E. J. TARVER, F.S.A. F.R.I.B.A. 


London: T. Pettitt & Co. 23, Frith-street, Shaftesbury-avenue, W. 





In preparation, 

YHE COUNCILLORS’ HANDBOOK; 
being a Practical Guide to the Election and Business of a 
County Council. 
By NICHOLAS HERBERT, 
Private Secretary to the Right Hon C. T. Ritchie, M. P., President of the 
Local Government Board ; and A. F. JENKIN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Hadden, Best & Co. West ‘Harding-street, E.c. 








ORACE WALPOLE’S MS. NOTES on POPE, 
Contributed by Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., M.A. F.8.A., 
from the copy in his possession. Post 8vo. 109 pp. 
800 Copies only printed. Price 10s. 


Francis Harvey, 4, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


CLIVE (Mrs. CATHERINE), The LIFE of, with 
an Account of her Adventures On and Off the Stage, together with 
her Correspondence. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Crown 8vo. fine Steel Portrait, parchment, 7s. 6d. 


A. Reader, Orange-street, Holborn, London. 








post free, ? 2d.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
ost free, 28. 9 


HE BACON-SHAKSPERE. QUESTION. By C. 

STOPES. This popular consideration of the subject illustrated 

from the novel standpoint of the relation of each writer to Wine, Spirits, 

and Beer, proves not only that Shakspere wrote the Plays and Poems 

ee to him, but that it was impossible that Bacon should have 
one 80. 


Price, in paper cover, 1s. ; 


London: T. G. Johnson, 121, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 1s. 


ERLA: a Legend of Lequendama. By 
EDWARD WHITE BEMLEY, Author of * Dudley eee &e. 
“Is a poem worth reading and keeping in one’s possessio! 
reused Free Press. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. price 32s. nett, 


TREATISE on HINDU LAW and USAGE. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By JOHN D. MAYNE 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Stevens & Haynes, 13, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning pry in all parts of 

the World. Loss Claims arranged with promp 

WILLIAM C. MAODONALD, 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


WIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holds a large — 
of Ink, ready for instant use, and may | Lee be te any on 
non-corrodible Lridium- -pointed Pen Fy h Gold Pen, Iridium- 
pointed, 5s.; with best 14-Carat Gold. ‘Pen, iridium. pointed, and Gilt 
Mounts, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Tuos. De La Ruz & Co. London. 


A LEEN'S SOLID LEATHERB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 








Joint 
Secretaries 








ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 101. to 10,0001. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
ie Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGE: STION, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate » Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
NEW WORK BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. Stevensoy 


Now ready, price 5s. 















“* A work of very high art ‘ The Black Arrow ’ is beyond question. There is no reason why it should not be praised as highly a hundred years hence as it will be praised in the te, 

few months.”— St. James’s Gazette. he 0 
a 

Twenty-first Thousand. Price 5s. August 


“KIDNAPPED.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. With 16 Original Illustrations by W. Hole, RS! go. 


“The adventures in ‘ Kidnapped’ are so continuously thrilling as to preclude the chance of any one laying the book down before the last page is reached.” —St. James's Gazette, 


Twenty-fourth Thousand, Price 5s. WELL! 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. With 25 Illustrations and a Map. “aaa 


«* ‘Treasure Island’ is a real work of art, and at the same time so exciting that we are not ashamed to own that we found it difficult, when we had once begun, to lay it down bey T H 


r .’—John Bull. 
onanism Seventh Thousand. Price is. 


NOTI 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. te 
“ Have Messrs. Louis Stevenson and Rider Haggard combined under the signature of ‘ Q’ to write at all events the first part of the weird and exciting romance entitled ‘ Dead May Sorat 
Rock’? If not, let those two authors look to their laurels.”—Punch. pies 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Sixty-third Thousand. Price 5s. fea 
. . . 8 e One Gu 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider Haggard. With Full-Page Original Illustrations } 
Walter Paget. a 
"To ete ccna we would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), for such a book as ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ ”—Saturday Review. [®! 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 0! 


A QUEER RACE, By William Westall, Author of ‘ The Phantom City.’ 


“ There is not a part of the story that is not intensely interesting.”—Scotsman. ; 
** A vastly interesting and curious story, which should take high rank in the library of romantic adventure.”— Times of India, 








































Third Edition. Price 5s. The P 
. . th nounced 
The PHANTOM CITY. A Story of the Unexplored Regions of Central America. By Williag 
WESTALL. " 

“* We have read the book from beginning to end with equal pleasure and excitement.”—TZ.mes, “An exciting record of travel and adventure in ‘ Phantom’ lands.”—Morning P, HI 
Second Edition. Price ds. eit 
CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR. A Story of the Mexican Gulf. By Westall and Laurie. a 
‘80 many hairbreadth escapes have rarely been crowded into any single volume as in this absorbing tale of adventure. The interest is kept at high pressure throughout, and t 7 R 
boldness of the author's imagination will stop any questioning of the probability of his rapid succession of startling incidents. It is a romance which boys will metaphorically devour,” } 
Daily Chronicle Dow mal 
a . : 
MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish 7 OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES, illustrat 
‘ : = . : : ; OP 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d. With OFFICIAL MAPS, PLANS, and — on nearly every page. Price 1s. each; P S 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWA booking 

Ou ’ 
CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND CHURCHES LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. Ne G 
A WALE S Edition, Revised and Enlarged. [ Ready shortiy} hs 
OF ENGLAND AND , LONDON and SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. atte 

s be, re MIDLAND RAILWAY. Revised Edition. : 
With about 300 Original Illustrations. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. C2: 
PART I. ready AUGUST 27, 1888. GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. Revised Edition, Ficrio 
UB. 
(TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY PARTS.) BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATU RE. Gaon 
Now ready, complete in Five Series, 123. 6d. each. in dealir 
FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. With Descriptive Tag {i 
Under the title of ‘CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, and CHURCHES of by SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.HLS., and 40 Coloured Plates by F. E. tiga | each Series. on f 
ENGLAND and WALES’ Messrs, CASSELL & CoMPANY have arranged to FIRST SERIES. 12s. 6d. — 

issue in serial form the two sumptuous volumes which they have recently | FAMILIAR TREES. By G. 8S. Boulger, F.LS. F.Gs T° 
published, viz., ‘Cathedral Churches of England and Wales,’ and the ‘ Abbeys this Now and Original Work. Also pelishing in Monthly Pama @2"" Es rE ihe Lon 
and Churches of England and Wales.’ Those who have seen these volumes Complete in Five Series, 12s. 6d. each. Address 
will not need to be assured of the beauty and value of the Work. To those| FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, By F. E. Hulme, FL TR 
unacquainted with them it may be said that the editor has called to his aid Also publishing in Monthly Parts, 6d. Each Series contains 40 Coloured Plates, with Descriptive Tey S 
FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD SERIES. 12s. 6d. each. Lancash 





the most competent writers, each of whom has special acquaintance with the FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS, By W.Swaysland, Each cd well up 





subject entrusted to him, The text contains a full descriptive account of each taining 40 Full-Page exquisite Coloured Illustrations. Also publishing in Monthly Parts, 6d. Waterlo 
of our Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches, and of the historical and antiquarian | FT}TROPEAN BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS, By W. To 
lore which is connected with them. The Engravings have been executed by KIRBY. With 61 lifelike Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, 35s. Also publishing in Monthly Parts pA M. 

inea.- 





the leading artists of the day, and furnish a delineation of the buildings} EUROPEAN FERNS: their Form, Habit, and Cult 





described, with portraits of the distinguished men connected with them, 5 ee ok +g aay 30 Facsimile Coloured Plates painted from Nature by D. By TA 
, Complete in 4 vols. 5s. each. OBSER\ 

’ o A { 
*,* Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from the GARDENING, CASSELL’S POPULAR. A Comprehensif with 
Publish Practical Guide to the Successful Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. Also publisbi# writing, 
woleshers, Monthly Parts, 7d. rag 
“ inst, 





—. 


NOTICE.—CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars of upwards of OF Cun 


Thousand Volumes published by Messrs, CASSELL § COMPANY, ranging in price from THREEPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE G UINEAS, " Breelh- 








- be sent on request post free to any address. 3, Tadm, 
a ° 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Luurep, Ludgate-hill, London. — [HE 

we 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to ““ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.C. reed - 

Printed by Joun C. Franeis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jomn C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane E.c. ARtisr, ¢ 


Agents for Scortano, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 11, 1°83, street, E 








